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SOLNESS: A STUDY OF IBSEN’S DRAMATIC 
METHOD. 


More and more, it seems, as the years of our century 
near its close, the nations that take part in literature 
are led to concentrate their attention upon Ibsen. For each 
nation, indeed, there are literary movements that seem 
within the narrower circle, to be more important. But, 
for the nations taken as a catholic group, there is no other 
recurring event of literature so important, none other so sure 
to be discussed with interest and passion, as the annual 
play that the great Norwegian gives to the world. Thus 
the edition published in Copenhagen, that gives us the orig- 
inal text of his last play, has on its first page the legal no- 
tice of simultaneous publication, in English, French, and 
German, in Russian, Hungarian, and Dutch, in Bohemian 
and Polish. The tiny volume that goes forth in such 
dainty form from the old printing house of the Gyldendals 
in Copenhagen, is more than any other publication of its 
year a literary event of world-wide significance. And the 
author of the volume takes, toward the world at large, more 
fully than -any other living writer, that place of literary 
primacy which Voltaire held in the eighteenth century 
and Geethe in the early nineteenth. This is the recognition 
fairly due to the man, who, in handling the highest and 


' Bygmester Solness. Sknespil i Tre Akter, af Henrik Ibsen. Kében- 
havn, 1892, pp. 220. Mr. Solness, Builder and Architect. A Drama in 
Three Acts, by Henry Ibsen, Copenhagen, 1892. 
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most difficult and most conservative of all poetic forms, the 
drama, has handled it, for good or for evil, in such a fashion 
as most of all men since Shakspere to modify its laws and 
to intensify its effects. 
It is, of course, only by placing each new poem in care- 
ful comparison with the one that went before, that we are 
able to estimate the amount and the specific direction of Ib- 
sen’s progress in dramatic skill. In this series, the So/vess, of 
‘1892, came next after the //edda Gabler, of 1890." Mean- 
while the poet had returned from what seemed a life of vol- 
untary exile to make his home once more among his own 
Norwegian people. In this home-coming, he has been able 
to refresh and to sharpen his knowledge of contemporary 
Norwegian life, which, as often charged by his Scandinavian 
critics, had, in the long period of foreign residence, grown 
somewhat faint and inaccurate. Thus, as compared with 
Hedda Gabler, there may be found in So/ness an even more 
intense realism. There is also a deeper feeling of the 
poetry of domestic life. But there is the same intensity of 
dramatic situation, the same unfailing microscopic skill in 
the portrayal of character, and, above all, the same pre- 
cision and power in studying and tracing the sources and 
the growth of emotion. Thus both poems yield the same 
proof that the essence of Ibsen’s method is the conversion 
of a lyrical force into a new and strange form of dramatic 
poetry. The rendering of emotion, as the special function 
of lyrical poetry, is the natural tendency of Ibsen’s genius. 
But the invention and management of the story, so as best 
to explain and to display the emotion are something not so 
natural, an art acquired by intense study and developed, 
from play to play, with ever increasing skill. Thus, be- 
tween the //edda Gabler and the Solness, there is to be 
noted much difference in the details of dramatic construc- 
tion, and a definite progress in the degree of technical skill 


'The dramatic construction of //edda Gabler is discussed in my essay in 
Shakspeariana, for January, 1892, in detailed comparison with Shakspere’s 
method. 
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with which the problem and the situation are brought be- 
fore us. 

Even in choosing and formulating the dramatic problem, 
there is in the new poem a greater boldness of design and 
a deeper originality. In //edda Gadler, for example, the 
problem is presented in the minute study of a young 
woman. She is, of course, as befits a heroine, full of phys- 
ical charm and of intellectual brilliancy. She comes be- 
fore us in the usual way, entangled in a complication of love 
and amorous intrigue, and she escapes from the entangle- 
ments and miseries of life by self-murder. Now young 
women have had for a long time, under the domination of 
romantic poetry. their full innings in dramatic art. They 
may be, in each case, all that the poet claims for them; and 
the various troubles of their hearts, in giving or seeking 
love, are always sure to move modern audiences. But, un- 
less they do something very improper, the capacity of 
their lives for evolving dramatic problems and novel situa- 
tions has been largely exhausted. In So/ness, however, Ib- 
sen boldly reduces the young woman and her romantic sen- 
timents to a subordinate position. From her the interest of 
the problem is transferred to a mere man; and the man that 
is brought before us as the hero of the tragical story, is a 
man no longer young or handsome. He is an elderly man, 
a man immersed in the business and jealousies of profes- 
sional life, bold in speculation, shrewd, hard, ungenerous, 
devoid of all romantic charms, subject even to prosaic fits of 
liver trouble and vertigo that make his wife very unhappy. 
And yet out of the homely, unattractive life of this mid- 
dle-aged builder and land-speculator, Ibsen is able to evolve 
a dramatic problem of the most fascinating interest, and to 
develop the character into tragical grandeur of aspiration, 
suffering, and calamity. It is a transition that recalls the 
passage of Shakspere’s genius from the story of Romeo to 
the story of Lear; but it is a transition in some ways more 
difficult, and, in its full success, fully as amazing. 
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In thus dealing with the story of Halvard Solness, the 
poet has again laid his finger upon marriage, and not mere 
love-making, as the special domain of tragedy in modern life. 
Going one step farther in the same direction, he shows in 
the new poem, as compared with //edda Gad/ler, that not 
the married life of the young, but the married life of the 
middle-aged, presents the most appalling misery that mod 
ern society opens to the poet’s contemplation. Solness, a 
man of fifty, has found the way to fortune by marrying a 
rich wife and making sagacious use of her means. The 
old couple is childless, and the wife, rather foolish and 
feeble always, is now fallen into a condition of extreme 
prostration and dolefulness of spirits, incapable of sympa- 
thy with her husband’s plans, querulous, jealous, and 
disagreeable. It is a situation that has its comic side, 
and this comic side comes out in Ibsen’s picture in 
endless touches of grotesque humor. But, in reality, in 
spite of the situation’s being common-place and comical, 
what situation of modern life can be more tragical than the 
hopeless misery of this man in the company and compan- 
ionship of this woman? For young people, however sharp 
the anguish of the present, there is always the promptitude 
of hope and the elasticity of youthful hearts, to save them 
from despair. For old age, there is the speedy coming of 
death, the torpor of senile feeling, and the easy succumb- 
ing of the mind to mental decay, to save them from passing 
into long stages of passionate suffering. But for men and 
women of middle-age, entangled in the special troubles 
of their time of life, writhing under the sense of lost 
opportunities, and beholding the steady approach of days 
more and more dismal in the hopeless future, there is no 
natural escape from the tragical horror of their fate. This, 
then, is the situation that Ibsen has seized as containing in 
itself a new world, almost unexplored, of human misery, a 
situation more terrible in reality than that revealed in 
(Edipus or in Lear, a situation in so far novel for human art, 
as arising only in those forms of modern society in which 
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the ordinance of Christian marriage has outlived the reality 
of Christian belief. For the Christian the loss of happi- 
ness in the one life, through an unhappy marriage, is made 
bearable by the belief in that other stage of existence in 
which marriage shall not exist. But for the man or woman 
who, like old Solness, has no Christian faith, to serve as 
prop to marital duty, the unhappy marriage is the sum of 
all loss and of all misery. Thus, in the problem here pre- 
sented, Ibsen deals in a large way with that immense 
problem which confronts the modern world. As Christian 
marriage is founded upon Christian faith, if the faith decay 
what is to become of the ordinance that reposes upon it? 
This is the practical problem whose presence gives such 
horror to all anticipations of the future, if that future is to be 
withdrawn from the control of Christian feeling. This, too, 
is the artistic problem that lies involved in Ibsen’s treat- 
ment of Solness’s married life. 

The dramatic situation in which this problem is presented 
reveals itself, according to Ibsen’s classical method, in the 
climax-scene ot the poem. It is the twenty-seventh scene, 
in a series of forty-three, standing almost at the end of the 
second act (pp. 157-159). It is preceded by twenty-six 
scenes, filling one hundred and fifty-six pages, in which the 
characters are made known to us in all the essential facts 
of their lives, and with full portrayal of their moral, intel- 
lectual, and even physical personalities. It is followed by 
sixteen scenes, filling sixty-two pages, in which the results 
of Solness’s passion are developed up to the awful moment 
of death.' This climax-scene, as revelation both of char- 
acter and of emotion, and also of the dramatic problem in- 
volved, is worthy of most careful study. The characters that 
appear in it are Solness himself, and his wife, and the young 


'These numerical proportions between the two parts of the drama, that 
which precedes and that which follows the climax, give some insight into 
the method of Ibsen’s construction. In So/ness, the proportion is about 
seven to three. Shakspere'in the O¢/e//o has about four to three, and in 
Romeo and Fuliet about six to three. Ibsen’s method represents his greater 
development of detail-work in realistic delineation of character. 
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girl, Hilde Wangel, whose absurd admiration of the old 
architect has begun to inflame his passions. 

In order to be off with the old love as first step in getting 
on with the new, Solness has just dismissed from his ser- 
vice another young woman of whom his wife has shown 
herself jealous. But the wife, knowing little else, knows 
her husband through and through. She suspects at once 
that Solness, in parting from the one girl, is only making 
ready to draw the other closer to him. She shows, there- 
fore, a movement of jealousy and dislike toward Hilde. So 
Solness, in order to please and occupy his wife’s mind, tells 
her that the day is come for them to take possession of the 
grand new house that he has been building for her. On that 
very afternoon, according to the pretty Scandinavian fashion, 
the garland of flowers, as sign of the completed building, 
is going to be hung on top of the little tower that crowns 
the roof. Now Miss Hilde, many years ago, had seen Sol- 
ness with his own hands perform the ceremony of hanging 
the garland on the spire cf the new church at Lysanger. 
She had admired him very much in that exalted position, 
and she felt a strong desire to see him do once more a feat 
so daring and picturesque. So she cried, in girlish ecstasy, 
* That will be delightful, to see you again so high up.” But 
of late years Mr. Solness was grown much older, and he 
suffered from a rush of blood to the head, which made him 
easily dizzy in high places. He was fully aware of this 
danger, and up to the time Hilde spoke, he had no inten- 
tion of climbing up in person to hang the garland. He 
meant to have the pretty ceremony performed by his fore- 
man. His wife, knowing her husband’s physical infirmity, 
was aghast at Hilde’s suggestion. She said that it was ut- 
terly impossible for Solness to do such a thing. This un- 
fortunate speech of his wife’s threw her husband into a 
rage. Wishing to please the young girl, and at the same 
time to exhibit his youthful gallantry and physical prowess, 
he made up his mind of a sudden to climb the tower and 
with his own hands to hang the garland. His wife went on 
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to tell him how, on account of his weak head, he was un- 
able even to go out on the verandah in front of his second 
story windows. This, of course, served only to swell her 
husband’s mortification and rage. Thus his resolution fixed 
itself; and when Mrs. Solness ran off to summon the fam- 
ily physician, to prevent him from so mad an undertaking, 
Solness made his promise to Hilde to climb the tower. In 
this way, in this amusing scene of pure comedy, the climax 
of the tragedy is reached. It is here that the fate of Sol- 
ness is decided. 

This climax-scene, if studied line for line, is, in spite of 
its brevity and by reason of its homely and amusing details, 
a master-piece of dramatic skill. It is exquisite in its force of 
character-portrayal. It is the key to the dramatic situation, 
the result of all that has gone before, the cause of all that 
is to follow. Above all else, however, it is the full and com- 
plete revelation of the dramatic emotion. The old archi- 
tect, ashamed of his own physical. weakness and angered 
by his wife’s exposure of it, is filled by the longing to rise 
above his own infirmity. He wishes to justify the young 
girl’s admiration by showing himself in her eyes to be the 
strong and picturesque character that she, in her girlish 
fancy, has imagined him. Thus the decision that he reaches 
and the promise that he makes are the natural and inevita- 
ble result of his state of feeling. The scene displays, there- 
fore, the infallible skill of Ibsen’s psychological analysis. 
Given the circumstances of the situation, given the charac- 
ter of the man, his action could not be different from what 
it was, and his fate could not be other. In constructing this 
climax-scene and in deriving the dramatic action from the 
dramatic emotion, Ibsen shows the same kind of skill as 
Shakspere, and works by the same method to the attainment 
of the true dramatic unity. 

It is never possible, however, to reach the full meaning of 


‘the climax-scene without knowing the sequence of those 


events that have brought the characters into that precise 
situation. Here, therefore, it is necessary to gather in the 
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threads of the story, and to bring before us the essential 
parts of Solness’s life. This, as we have seen, makes the 
substance of that larger part of the poem which precedes the 
i climax. And this portion of the drama, according to Ibsen’s 
F i peculiar method, is constructed with a precision and com- 
pleteness of arrangement*that are unsurpassed in dramatic 
literature. It is an axiom of French criticism that /e théd- 
| ; tre est [ art des préparations, Inthe sense in which this is 
| true, Ibsen’s method of constructing his dramatic situation 
may fairly be considered as the highest achievement in dra- 
matic skill. Among the hundreds of details that are given, 
not one is given idly or at random. Each event in the 
story serves as preparation for other events that are to 
i come. Nota word is spoken, not a hint let fall, that does not 
| turn out to be necessary for the development of the action. 
Thus the story of the life and career of Solness stands be- 
) it fore us with the completeness and solidity of historical re- 
Hi ality. 
Wi At the moment when the action of the play begins, say 
in September, 1891, Halvard Solness, a man of about fifty 
HH! H years of age, was living ina busy and rapidly growing Nor- 
wegian city. He was an architect, engaged in full and lu- 
crative practice of his profession. When first introduced to ) 
_us he was in his office, half buried in piles of papers and 
' drawings. The lamps were already lighted, so as to make 
the office work possible in the early darkness of the Nor- 
wegian afternoon. Near him, as his assistants in architectu- 
ral work, he had an old man and his son, and as book-keeper 
and correspondent, a young woman. His office opened into 
his dwelling-house, a residence that befitted a man of 
wealth, rich with pretty hangings and fine mirrors and 
furniture, and with a profusion of autumnal flowers, gath- 
ered from his own garden. Across that garden, in full 
view from the verandah of the old house, rose the handsome 
new house, just ready for occupation, which he had built for 
his wife. The roof rose into a tower, whose somewhat ex- 
traordinary height attracted men’s eyes and dominated the 
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landscape. In this new house, as in the old house, a sub- 
ject of mockery to the neighbors, there was a set of 
rooms to be used as a nursery and play-room for child- 
ren. But the man, prosperous in so many ways, was childless. 
Two boys, twins, had been some twelve or thirteen years 
before taken from him by death. In memory of them, there | 
was not only the empty nursery in his grand new house, 
but the more frightful emptiness and despair in his own 
heart. 

In physical appearance, Solness was hale and hearty for 
his age. His curly gray hair was cropt short, his mous- 
tache and eye-brows were dark and heavy. In his office, 
he wore a sack-coat of that curious grayish green which 
one sees so often in Scandinavian countries, and he had 
lying by him his soft hat of gray felt and his portfolio of 
papers. In movement of body and play of features, he was 
quick, impulsive, and nervous, a man of keenly sensuous na- 
ture, with intense craving for sympathy and love, for cheer- 
ful environment and a lively, happy life. By nature, he was 
frank and merry in his ways. Even now, at times, his laugh 
was hearty. But in the midst of worldly success, there had 
been laid upon this man the burden of great domestic sor- 
row. The death of his two boys, the solitude of his child- 
less home, and the depressing influence of his feeble- 
minded, moping, and jealous wife, had lowered the tone of 
his naturally cheerful nature, and even impaired the work- 
ing of his vigorous mind. Thus, little by little, his temper 
had become irritable, and he was fallen into a habit of 
brooding melancholy, which, to some close observers, had 
already seemed to indicate insanity. There had been, also, 
evil passages in his life, bad stories in the town about his in-. 
trigues with women.. Thus, in the feeling of the townsfolk 
for him there was some element of distrust and dislike 
mingled with their respect for his wealth and distinction: 
And in his own feeling for the little world in which he 
lived, there was something of cynical scorn and suspicion, 


and a sullen dread of the coming time, when by failure of 
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his own intellectual powers, or by change of fashion in 
architecture, he might have to surrender to younger archi- 
tects, of more elaborate education than his own, his fore- 
most place in the profession. 

For Halvard Solness was, both in his strength and in his 
weakness, a self-made man. He was born in a little coun- 
try town. Poor, and without opportunity for any profes- 
sional education, he had made himself an architect by sheer 
force of artistic impulse and personal energy. He had 
learned his art by working in his youth in the office of Knut 
Brovik, the very man that now, by change of fortune, he 
had as assistant and draftsman in his own service. In 
those years of his enthusiastic boyhood, he had formed 
the habit of reading and acquired the passion for books. 
Those books he still kept by him in his handsome house ; 
and he recognized with terror, as sign of his own failing 
intellect, his incapacity any longer to enjoy them. In that 
wide course of reading, the charm of the Norse saga had 
developed the poetic side of his nature, and this now came 
back into his mind in many strange forms of haunting super- 
stition. But, in those early years, the bent of his entire 
being was toward a fervent piety; and his highest profes- 
sional ambition was to use his professional skill for the 
glory of God, in the building of churches. It was in this 
way that he achieved distinction and won his place in Nor- 
way as a famous architect. 

It was at this stage of his life, that he met a young girl, 
the daughter of rich parents, and won her love and married 
her: Her inheritance, one of the old historical houses of 
Norway, standing near the city in a great body of land, 
formed the starting point of his own fortune. This was 


__- probably the temptation that led him to marry her. And it 


was the sordid element in this marriage that changed his 
own character, broke down the ideals of his youth, and 
brought upon him those miseries of domestic life that 
pushed him to his moral ruin. 

For, as so often happens, the young wife that he had 
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chosen stood as encumbrance upon the property that she 
had brought him. She was so feeble in mind, so immature in 
development, as to be unfit for the responsibilities of married 
life, or for companionship with her husband. Even after her 
marriage, her chief delight was in playing with the old 
dolls that she had treasured up from her nursery days. 
Her one pride, over against her plebeian husband, was in 
the glory of her old home, in its portraits and historical 
memories, in its ample gardens and aristocratic seclusion, 
and in the fine silk dresses and precious laces that she had 
inherited from her mother and grandmothers. She was un- 
able to take part in her husband’s intellectual life, unable to 
make him happy by her sympathy with his ambitions. For 
the marriage had changed for him all the aims and ideals of 
his profession. He was no longer willing to use his art for 
God’s service in building churches. He was eager now, as 
a practical man, to cut up his wife’s land into lots, to build 
houses upon them, and to swell his fortune by the sale of 
them. Against this scheme the young wife held out with 
stubborn obstinacy. There was a struggle between them in 
which the man’s interest had to give way to the woman’s 
sentiment. It was at this time that the conception of a 
crime fixed itself in Solness’s mind. If the old house, all 
built, Norwegian fashion, of timber, now centuries old, 
could take fire and burn down, there would be the solution 
of the trouble. And there was, as he soon discovered, a 
dangerous flue in an old chimney, passing through the in- 
flammable roof, that offered to his practised eye every 
chance of a conflagration. To mend that place seemed to 
him the abandonment of all his schemes; to leave it un- 
mended seemed to leave the door open to all the chances of 
good luck. There was a long struggle in his mind whether 
to mend it or not, and the flue was never repaired. 

While matters were in this plight his young wife bore him 
twins, a pair of boys, handsome and hearty. She passed 
safely through her confinement and, after three weeks, she 
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was well enough, one winter-day, about 1878, leaving the 
twins for the first time, to go out for a sleigh-ride with her 
husband. For him, as for her, on that happy day, in their 
common joy over their children, the shadow of dissension 
and unhappiness seemed to be forever lifted. While they 
were gone, the servants kindled up the fires in the old 
house. As Solness and his wife came driving home, they 
saw puffs of smoke pouring from the roof. By the time 
they reached their house, all was in flames. The two babies, 
indeed, were saved, and were carried with the young mother 
for shelter to a neighbor’s house. But all the precious old 
furniture, the family pictures, the silks and the laces, and 
even the nine dolls of her childhood perished. For this 
loss, not even the saving of the babies was for Mrs. Sol- 
ness, an adequate consolation. Her grief threw her into 
a fever; and, as she insisted, as a point of maternal duty, 
on nursing the babies at her own bosom, they fell sick and 
died. The mother recovered from her illness, to live on, 
more feeble-minded than ever, always henceforth moping 
and low-spirited, incapable of any interest or ambition or 
joy. The father was overwhelmed at first by the convic- 
tion that, by leaving the faulty flue unrepaired, he had been 
the cause of the fever and thus of the death of his own 
boys. But, on investigation, it turned out, that the fire had 
started in another part of the house, and that the flue had, 
in reality, nothing to do with it. Thus the sense of real 
and active guilt in the matter passed away from his mind. 
But the troubie of his conscience, intensified by the hope- 
less gloom and misery of his domestic life, now passed into a 
form of insane delusion. He believed himself to be endowed 
with some mysterious and diabolical form of will-power, by 
which all other human wills and even the blind forces of na- 
ture were constrained to do what he desired to have done. 
Thus he explained to himself all those successes of his 
past life which to his friends and neighbors seemed proof of 
his wonderful luck. And so, in the burning of his wife’s 
house, he believed that the servants in kindling the big fires 
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and thus starting the conflagration, had been forced by dia- 
bolical influence to become in this way the blind and un- 
conscious instruments of his desire to have the house 
burned. 

The form of incipient insanity here presented, beginning 
in Solness with an insane conviction of the power of his 
own will, familiar to all students of mental disease, is de- 
veloped by Ibsen with intense accuracy of symptoms and 
effects. In all accidents of familiar life, in the casual visit 
of any one that he wished to see, in the sickness and death 
of any one that he disliked, in the success of any scheme 
of his scheming brain, Solness saw the potency of his own 
will manifested, and his importance as a factor in the uni- 
verse revealed. And this sense of his importance led him 
to regard himself as the special object of God’s concern and 
solicitude and jealous anger. He convinced himself, for 
example, that the loss of his children and the ruin of his 
domestic happiness, were the punishment inflicted upon 
him by God for having ceased to build churches and de- 
graded his art by building houses. Thus, to propitiate 
God, he resumed the practice of building churches, and un- 
dertook especially the construction of a splendid church, 
with a tower of unusual height, in the town of Lysanger. 
About three years after his children’s death, in September, 
1881, he went to that town to celebrate the completion of 
the building. As part of the great ceremonial, he climbed 
to the summit of his own tower and hung upon its highest 
point the customary garland of flowers. It was a day of 
popular festival in the little town. The streets and public 
square, upon which he looked down from his own lofty 
height, were thronged with crowds of people, waving ban- 
ners and shouting applause. The fervor of popular excite- 
ment produced at once its effect upon his disordered brain. 
He was exalted into sudden madness by the sense of his 
own importance. There, upon the dizzy summit of the 
spire, standing, as it were, face to face with God, and re- 
garding himself as rival and coequal with the divine archi- 
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HS tect of the universe, he spoke to God as power to power. 
| * Listen,” he cried, “ thou Mighty One! From this day on, 

I, too, like Thee, am going to become a True Architect. I, 
| in my sphere, as Thou in Thine. Nevermore shall I build 
churches for Thee: henceforth, only houses for men.” His. 
. | impious words spoken so high above the earth, seemed to 
i 1 ¢ the crowd below the dimly heard sound of heavenly voices. 


In that crowd, gazing at him from below, with such wild 
outburst of popular enthusiasm, there chanced to be a pretty 
Norwegian girl of twelve or thirteen. It was Hilde Wan- 
i : gel, the daughter of the physician of Lysanger, a friend of 
a} Solness. When the excitement of the day was over, while 
the girl’s mind was all aquiver with the spectacle of the i | 
architect’s triumphant ascent, Solness came as a guest to a 
supper at her father’s house. There the childless man, 

- watching the pretty child, and feeling a strange joy in her 
enthusiasm for him, took her in his arms and kissed her. In 
a lively moment, flushed with wine, he promised in a jest- 
ing spirit to come back for her after ten years, and make 
her his princess, and to build for her a splendid palace. 
The caress and the idle words passed completely from the 
mind of the care-worn man; but, in the mind of the excita- 
ble and flighty girl, they remained forever fixed, destined, 
in the fulness of evil days, to come back into life as pre- 
sage of sin and death. 

That church at Lysanger was the last church that Sol- 
ness built. Henceforth he gave all his energy to the build- 
ing of. private residences upon his wife’s land and to the in- 
crease of his fortune. Inthe ten years that now followed, 
from 1881 to 1891, under the burden of a domestic~ misery 

- that was always increasing, and under the impulse of insane 
fancies that were always thickening around him, both his 
mind and his character underwent degeneration. In his 
profession, losing his artistic impulse and intent only on 
money-making, he showed himself hard and mean and un- 
generous. Conscious of his own lack of technical educa- 
tion, he became madly jealous of all younger rivals that 
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had enjoyed a professional training in architecture. His 


‘chief rival, a man older than himself, that Knut Brovik, in 


whose office he himself had formerly served, he had suc- 
ceeded in ousting from his business and reducing to a hum- 
ble position in his own service. But Knut had a son, 
Ragnar, a young fellow of good education and rather brill- 
iant talents, who became the special object of Solness’s sus- 
picious jealousy. Him, also, Solness allured into his service 
by a generous salary: and it was henceforth the chief ob- 
ject of his crafty nature to repress the talents of the young 
man and to keep him from establishing an independent bus- 
iness. For this purpose, he carried out a scheme of pecu- 
liar cunning and malignity. Ragnar was betrothed toa 
young girl, named Kaja Fosli. She was, however, as poor 
as Ragnar himself; and so, under pretence of helping the 


- young people to marry, Solness took Kaja into his own office 


as correspondent and book-keeper. In this confidential re- 
lation, he made love to the vain and foolish woman; and, 
without involving himself in a guilty connection with her, 
he won such influence over her as to destroy her love for 
Ragnar, and to make her profoundly unwilling to consent 
to any separation from Solness himself. Thus he was able 
to put off the marriage from year to year, and to keep Rag- 
nar always in a dependent position. In dealing also with 
Ragnar’s architectural designs, Solness was so sharp in 
criticism and fault-finding as to impair the young man’s con- 
fidence in himself. And thus, although Ragnar regarded 
him with jealousy and bitter hatred, he was afraid to leave 
his service. 
The signs of intimacy between Solness and Kaja had, of 
course, aroused the jealousy of Mrs. Solness, and made the 
home-life more and more wretched. In the picture of this 
relation between man and wife, there is, indeed, the comi- 
cal element for Ibsen to render with tingling humor. But 
the comedy itself seems only to intensify the tragic situa- 
tion. Solness felt his wife to be, in her dulness and low 
spirits and disagreeable ways, an intolerable burden upon 
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his own existence. But by strong force of will he kept his . 
manner toward her in the main courteous and gentle. Even 
in his heart, there was a kind of tenderness for her, and a 
fine capacity to recognize whatever of good there was in her. 
There was the feeling, also, that the fire, which had reduced his 
wife to this condition of imbecility and gloom, had been the 
result, not indeed of his own act, but yet of his own voli- 
tion. Thus he felt toward her a sense of guilt, which as- 
sumed in his diseased mind, the form of some immense bur- 
den of obligation from which he could not free himself. 
Her calamity had been the means of his own fortune. This 
feeling could not, however, prevent his suffering from the 
constant torture of her companionship, and from the loss 
of all sympathy and brightness in his desolate home. Un- 
able to live without happiness, he had sought love in the 
society of other women; and the rumors of such amours 
had reached the unhappy wife, and led her to foolish fits of 
nagging jealousy. Thus, in spite of all self-control, there 
were times of intense irritation in the family-life, scenes of 
recriminations and bickerings. Under the strain of such 
unhappiness, the physical health of Solness gave way; and 
his fits of vertigo, like his fits of nervous irritability, seemed 
to his wife to demand the constant watching of Dr. Herdal, 
the family physician. To Solness, conscious of his own 
mental derangement and morbidly suspicious, this collusion 
of wife and doctor came as proof that they suspected him 
of being insane and wished to place him under control. It 
was in this state of mind, with physical health beginning to 
succumb, with all chance of domestic happiness gone, with 
moral force and mental force broken by suffering and by 
sin, by self-reproach and by insane delusion, that the man 
came to the crisis of his fate and was caught unawares in 
the sweeping current of a new passion. That passion, 
overwhelming and fatal, came upon him as we have ‘seen, 
in the sudden coming of Hilde into his life. As all the 
longing of his nature was for sympathy and companion- 
ship and love, so there was no force in him to withstand the 
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temptation of the young girl’s flatteries and worship. And 
so, in the passionate striving to escape from the misery of 
marriage into a new life of happiness, he came, by pressure 
of inevitable fate, into that course of action which led to 
wreck of reason and sacrifice of life. If, in all this, 
the details of situation and environment be prosaic, half 
comical and half revolting, there is the essence of tragedy 
in the development of the character, in the development of 
the emotion, and in the development of the action. Not 
fEschylus, not Shakspere himself, has traced with quicker 
subtlety of observation the birth of a deadly passion from 
the calamities of a human life, and the growth of that pas- 
sion into crime and ruin. 

Up to this point, attention has been fixed upon the power 
of Ibsen, as a master of lyrical poetry, to express and de- 
velop emotion. Let it now be transferred to his manner, as 
master of dramatic poetry, in arranging the stages of dra- 
matic action itself. This is the point of view that gives us 
the justest, and the highest, appreciation of his unsurpassed 
dramatic skill. : 

The action, as in Hedda Gabler, is carried on by seven 
characters; and here, as there, the reduction of the number 
of characters gives room for that profusion of psychological 
detail in which Ibsen delights. In Hedda Gaéler the action 
completed itself in fifty-one scenes, but in So/ness it is re- 
duced to forty-three. It begins in the afternoon of one day, 
and closes in the afternoon of the next, a period of twenty- 
four or, possibly, twenty-six hours. But, in respect of unity 
of place, the limitation is not so rigid. In Hedda Gabler, 
all the action passes in a single room, but in So/ness, instead 
of one scene of action there are three. First, there is the 
office of the old architect himself, then the drawing-room 
of his wife, and finally, the verandah that opens into the 
garden and commands a view of the new house with its 
fatal tower. These three shiftings of scenes are used by 
the poet to divide his poem into three acts of gradually 
diminishing length. But this division, made only for the 
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scene-shifter’s convenience, is altogether inorganic. The 
true division is into the forty-three scenes, arranged in the 
familiar five stages of the Aristotelian scheme. 

In the construction of each of these forty-three scenes, 
Ibsen shows once more that consummate skill in the prac- 
tice of dramatic art which has made him so famous. Each 
scene in turn is essential to the progress of the action, es- 
sential in the very place that it holds in the sequence, essen- 
tial in every speech of every character. Each scene, again, 
has its definite beginning, by which, in graceful but in rigid 
cohesion, it attaches itself to the preceding. Each scene 
has its flash-point by which it marks the onward movement 


_of the story. Finally, each scene, in its manner of ending, 


serves as preparation for the scene that is to follow. In 
these points of technical execution, whatever may be the 
spiritual or moral worth of Ibsen’s drama, there is, at least, 
to be admired a flawless mastery of dramatic method. In 
the sequence of his successive scenes, there is that stren- 
uous and unresting force of movement which gives to the 
Othello its predominance among the Shaksperian dramas. 
Thus his plays, when worthily played, as for example on the 
royal stage of Copenhagen,’ have a scenic power that is 
overwhelming. 

In the construction of his scenes, as is to be noted, Ibsen 
has pressed to its highest limit the advantage of the dia- 
logue over all other forms of scenic arrangement. The 
monologue, or soliloquy, is almost always false. to nature, 
the artificial and awkward resource of an immature art. The 
trio-scene is, in general, weakened in its force by the pres- 
ence of the third person, hindering or disturbing the move- 
ments of thought and passion in the other two. The group- 
scene of four or more characters can be used with real 
effect only to mark the attainment of some definite point 
in the progress of the action. But the dialogue, if well 
used, is the real process of the drama. Itis in the dialogue 


1 See, as to the merits of this great Copenhagen company of actors, the 
article by Wm. Archer in Harper's Monthly for August, 1891. 
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almost altogether that one soul can act upon another with 
the highest force of persuasion or impulsion. It represents, 
step by step, stroke after stroke, the march of the action to . 
its definite goal, the triumph of will and passion over resist- 
ance. Thus, in constructing the forty-three scenes of his 
drama, Ibsen has only one monologue, a scene of only two 
words, an involuntary cry that reveals the inmost secret of 
Hilde’s nature. Trio-scenes and group-scenes also are few 
and short. But dialogue-scenes are used with steady pre- 
‘ponderance, to reveal the personal character and to work 
out the movements and the purposes of the personal will. 
Thus of the two hundred and twenty pages in which the 
poem is contained, one hundred and seventy pages, about 
four-fifths, are filled with dialogues. This is the process of 
Ibsen’s workmanship that enables him to display with such 
sharpness of self-revelation, the secrets of the human soul 
and the motives and designs of each of his group of charac- 
ters. : 
It is in constructing his dialogues that Ibsen reaches his 
highest excellence in literary form. Luckily for the world 
the language that he uses, an elegant and refined form of 
Norwegian, which rejects almost all obscurities of dialect, 
and conforms very closely to classic Danish, has in itself an 
extraordinaiy charm of brevity, neatness, and conversational 
grace. This he employs in developing for the familiar dia- 
logue of homely modern life, a conversational style that is 
peculiar to his art. Without being verse, it has a distinct 
and delightful cadence of prose-rhythm. It is full of easy 
grace and of idiomatic flavor ; but itis as free from vulgarity 
and slang as it is from rhetorical inflation. In this dialogue 
the speeches are always short. The longest single speech 
that occurs in the poem is only of some ninety words. Thus 
the action moves unimpeded by ranting passages or by rhetor- 
ical flourishes, or by tedious harangues. Each sentence, as 
it comes into its appointed place, is natural, graceful, free 
from the conventionality of the stage, and yct instinct with 
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dramatic force. In discovering the secret of the literary 
form to be given to the dialogue of the drama of modern 
life, Ibsen has done what the dramatists of other nations 
have as yet failed to achieve. 

In the grouping of the scenes, Ibsen follows the strict law 
of the Aristotelian scheme. There is, indeed, as we have 
noticed, a disturbance of the normal proportions. The 
climax of the poem is thrown so far forward as to give 
_abnormal length to the first part of the drama, and abnor- 
mal celerity of movement to the second. This is done, of 
course, with conscious purpose, in order to let the charac- 
ters develop themselves before us with such detail-work of 
delineation, as will enable us to understand the emotional 
movement of each. But if allowance be made for this nec- 
essary disturbance of balance, the arrangement of the first 
part is regular and classical. 

The first part of the poem, the protasis, completes itself 
in twelve scenes, in fifty pages out of two hundred and ten, 
about one-fourth of the whole. It introduces to us, in scenes 
of lively dramatic interest, all the group of seven charac- 
ters, each one in its full connection with the central figure. 
First of all, Solness shows himself in his relation to the 
Ragnar family, father and son, a relation ungenerous and 
cruel. Then he shows himself in his profoundly immoral re- 
lation to poor Kaja and to his suspicious and unhappy wife. 
Then in his talk with Dr. Herdal, the family physcian, Sol- 
ness reveals the tragical sorrow of his life, and that morbid 
state of mind which is verging on insanity. There is noth- 
ing forgotton, nothing blurred, nothing superfluous. At 
last, in the twelfth scene, Hilde is introduced, a figure most 
lively and picturesque, fresh from her town in the Norwe- 
gian mountains, and intent on renewing acquaintance with 
the famous architect, who had kissed her with so much 
ardor in her childhood. At this point, with Hilde’s intro- 
duction, the protasis is complete. 

The second part of the poem, epitasis, fills fourteen 
scenes, one hundred and seven pages, almost exactly one- 
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half of the whole. It begins with the scene of opening ac- 
tion. Solness, yielding to the girl’s broad hints, invites Hilde 
to come as a guest into his house; and he recognizes in her 
coming that influence of youth upon his fortune which, for 
good or for evil, has been so long the haunting dream of 
his life. Hilde is there. “ Youth has come and knocked 
at his door.” It is, as he notes, the ninteenth of Sep- 
tember, the tenth anniversary of that day on which he had 
kissed the child at Lysanger, and promised to make her his 
princess. Thus Hilde, with the grimly given consent of 
Mrs. Solness, is received as a guest in the Solness house- 
hold and installed in the nursery-rooms, which, since the death 
of the two boys, had stood so pathetically empty. Little by 
little, she conveys to the old architect the sense of her pas- 
sionate admiration of him, and draws from him, bit by bit, 
the secrets and the sorrows of his life. She inspires him 
with courage to rise superior to the mean jealousies of his 
profession ; and she cajoles him into giving his approval to 
the drawings of young Ragnar, and thus enabling him to be- 
gin the independent practice of his art. She arouses the 
jealousy of Mrs. Solness by her sudden intimacy with her 
husband ; and by displaying her own jealousy of Kaja, she 
forces Solness to dismiss the girl from his services, and to 
send her home, heart-broken and desperate, to’ marry Rag- 
nar. Here the plot has reached the culminating point. The 
passion of Solness begins to be aroused, and his brooding 
melancholy is changed iuto youthful fire. There is a de- 
lightful touch of comedy in the old man’s boyish eagerness 
to please the young girl that loves him, and to live up to 
her ideals. 

Here, then, in the twenty-seventh scene, complete, in two 
pages, comes the climax of the drama, that central scene of 
composition whose meaning has been already interpreted. 
In tone and artistic management, it is a passage of lively 
comedy. In dramatic force it is the centre and soul of the 
tragedy. Solness, as we have seen, in order to please Hilde, 
resolves to comply with her romantic whim, and, in spite of 
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his weak head and his nagging wife, to climb the tower, and 
to hang the wreath of flowers. It is the blending of comical 
incident here with tragical import that makes this scene a 
masterpiece of dramatic workmanship. 

At this point (p. 160) the action passes into its fourth 
stage, the catabasis. This completes itself in eleven scenes, in 
fifty-one pages. Here, in accord with Ibsen’s method, the ac 
tion moves onward with accelerated speed. For, as the char- 
acters have been already defined, and the problem and the 
emotion of the drama made clear at full length, there is noth- 
ing now to retard the march of those events that flow from 
Solness’s decision. The old man having come to his fatal 
resolve, yields himself more and more to Hilde’s fascination. 
He implores her to live with him and be his princess, in the 
fine new house that he is about to occupy. Then comes as 
scene of dramatic reverses, as Peripetia of the classical 
scheme, the only monologue of the drama, the 29th scene. 
As Solness leaves her to make arrangements for the after- 
noon, Hilde thinks of seeing the queer old fellow, for her 
sake, climb the tower and hang the garland. She enjoys at 
once the sense of her own triumph and the humor of the 
grotesque situation. All she says is, *Awfully exciting.” 
Thus the feat that means life or death for Solness, is only 
fun and excitement for Miss Hilde, only the gratification of 
her desire for a novel sensation. Here again, by those two 
words Ibsen has combined the comical force of the situation 
with its tragical significance. He has revealed also by a 
sharp flash of humor, the folly and madness of Solness’s 
hopes. From this point on, the passion of Solness himself 
increases in guilty fervor. He beats down by his passionate 
p'eadings the half-formed resolution of Hilde to leave his 
house and refrain from wronging his wife. He throws him- 
self with mad enthusias:n into ascheme of freeing himself 
from the bonds of marriage and of living with Hilde a life of 
love in some air castle of romance. His wild talk half 
frightens the girl, and half fascinates her. But at this crisis 
of her fate, she learned from Ragnar, how Solness had 
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made love to Kaja, and-how his workmen were sneering at 
his lack of courage in being afraid to climb the tewer of his 
own house. Thus, te assure herself both of Solness’s 
courage and of the reality of his love, Hilde became all the 
more intent upon the fulfilment of his promise. That 
should be the test of her lover's love. If he did that for her, 
so as to show his devotion and to confute Ragnar’s slanders 
she and her kisses and all the radiance and joy of her youth 
should be his forever. There was once more the physical 
shrinking of the old architect, weak-headed at best and now 
half-crazed by excitement, from the danger of the ascent. 
But his passion rose into contempt of danger and into the 
frenzy of insanity. Yes. he would climb the tower once 
more, and there, as before at Lysanger, high aloft in the sky, 
hurl defiance in the face of that cruel God who had sought 
to crush him by wrong and anguish of heart. He would 
climb the tower, and descend from it, in order to be folded 
in Hilde’s arms and blessed by her love, restored at length 
to youth and happiness. And so, in this awful tumult of 
amorous rage and of insane hopes, he steals away from Hilde 
under the false pretense of giving orders to his workmen, in 
order to reach the ladder and begin the ascent of the tower. 
Here, then, in the final parting between Solness and Hilde, 
Ibsen places the close of the dramatic catabasis. The — 
promise made in the climax has led, through eleven scenes 
of passionate energy, to this final act of madness, which is 
at once so wicked and so absurd. Throughout the whole 
passage, the thread of the comical situation is kept firmly 
twisted with the thread of tragical emotion, so that laughter 
and humor go on from stage to stage inseparable. 

At this point, the fortieth scene, the action reaches its 
final stage, the catastrophe. All the characters, except 
Solness himself, are grouped around Mrs. Solness, upon the 
verandah of the old house, in order to see the garland hung 
upon the tower of the new one. It is a social gathering of 
friends and neighbors, full of animation and gaiety. Only 
Hilde knows that Solness himself is going to climb the 
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tower. The others believe that he has, of course, left to his 
foreman the honor of the perilous feat. Slowly, round after 
round, seen by the company on the porch, but unseen by the 
audience, the figure of a man is now discerned climbing the 
ladder that leads up to the tower. All at once, the cry runs 
from person to person that the man climbing the ladder is 
Solness himself. There is the shriek of terror from the wife, 
and the shout of exultation from Hilde. Solness is seen to 
reach the summit, to hang the wreath, and to wave his arms 
as if in prayer or in speech. There is in the crowd upon 
the porch, the hush of agonizing suspense. Dr. Herdal has 
warned them that movement or noise from below might 
shake Solness’s nerves and confuse his eyes. But Hilde’s 
excitement in the triumph of her lover at last overthrows 
her self-control. She waves her white shaw] in the air, and 
starts the shout that goes up to honor the old architect's 
deed of daring. It is the waving of the white shawl and 
the shouting of the crowd that dazes the old man’s vision. 
He is seen to totter, to slip, and at last to tumble from his 
airy height. The poor wife swoons and is carried into the 
house. Hilde stands stupefied, unable, at first, to take in 
what has happened. The crowd rushes off to find Solness 
crushed into a shapeless mass. But Hilde cries in exulta- 
tion “ Well, he got all the way to the top: I heard harps in 
the air.” And she waves that white shawl once more. 
In this effort to interpret the masterpiece of Ibsen’s dra- 
matic art, no use has been made of that astounding 
method of the newest criticism which seeks to discover in 
the incidents of the Solness story a profound allegory of hu- 


™ man existence. It has not been indicated, for example, that 


the nine dolls, so dear to Mrs. Solness in her married life, 
represent the ideals of youthful love that married people 
treasure up in their elderly hearts, nor that old Solness 
climbing the tower is a symbol of human ambition aspiring 
to dangerous heights. Yet these triumphs of allegorical inter- 
pretation, and others by dozens, have been set forth with many 
fine words by men that have a reputation as critics of litera- 
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ture. There is, in fact, no worse sign of the lawless and fan- 
tastic spirit of modern criticism than the prevalence of such — 
absurdities. They show how deeply the jargon and the 
cant of mysticism have penetrated into that lofty region of 
sane reason, the theory and practice of criticism. When 
applied to such a work as Ibsen’s .So/ness, this allegorical 
method becomes an insult at once to the greatness of 
the poet and to the intelligence of his readers. Between 
dramatic poetry, which is the highest form of human art, 
and allegory, which is one of the lowest, there can be no 
community of ideal or of method. The presence of the 
lower tendency is at once and always destructive of the 
higher aim. Thus, if So/ness were a mystic allegory of 
human fate, it would cease to excite interest as a picture 
and criticism of human life. If the ascent of the tower and 
the fatal fall were symbols, they would lose their import and - 
their emotional force as events. The method of the real 
drama, therefore, excludes, at peril of its existence, all mys- 
ticism, all symbolism, all fantastic play with parables and 
abstractions. It is the most definite, the most precise, the 
most concrete of all forms of poetry, the least capable of 
double meanings and symbolical suggestions. Thus, if So/-_ 
ness were an allegory, it would be something too silly and 
too inartistic to deserve study. It is a great and memora- 
ble drama, just because it is free from such vagueness of 
indefinite symbolism, just because it deals with realities, 
with sharp and definite conceptions, according to a sharp 
and definite method. It takes rank among the great works 
of the modern drama, because it portrays the characters 
of one definite group of human beings, as conceived by 
the poet in one definite environment of situation, acting 
under the impulse of perfectly definite emotions, and doing 
and suffering the very things, right or wrong, that as real 
human beings, in such circumstances, it was inevitable they 


should do and suffer. 
Tuomas R. PRIcE. 
Columbia College, N. Y. 
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LA FONTAINE. 


» «+. L’homme est un roseau, mais un roseau pensant. 
—{ Pascal. 

The most difficult thing in the world to write is a fable. 
To construct theorems, to build suspension and _ other 
bridges, to invent exquisite filaments around which electric 
forces may play fantastic and luminous antics, to translate 
Plato even, is easy compared with the supreme diffi- 
culty of parable-writing. How many theorems have been 
constructed, how many Brooklyn bridges have been thrown 
across “ impassable gulfs,” how many Platos even have been 
translated by the Jowetts, the Auerbachs, the fortunate phil- 
osophical Germans! Of fabulists, however, there is no 
foison; they are fewer than Koh-i-noors; they may. 
be threaded between thumb and fore-finger; the palm 
of the hand would hold their names written across it. 
Esop, Phedrus, Gellert, Lessing, Eastern apologuists, 
a Gay, perhaps, certainly and principally a La Fontaine; 
these are nearly all. 

Pascal, in one of his pithy Pensées, enunciated the maxim 
that man was a reed but a “thinking reed,” greater than 
the world itself, for should the world crush it, it would know 
that it was crushed, whereas the world, being a “blind 
force,” would not know what it had done. The illumined 
intellectual force is thus infinitely higher than volts of elec- 
tricity or ohms of resistance or ampéres of invisible energy. 
An intellectual force of this kindled kind was La Fon- 
taine. 
The names of great men are often typical of them. Thus 
La Fontaine was truly a “ fountain” to the French seven- 
teenth century, smitten magically by the hazel-twig of Ac- 
cident and suddenly made to gush with inexhaustible re- 
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freshment amid an environment desiccated by harden- 
ing and sterilizing circumstance. French verse in his day 
had run in the gelatine-moulds of the Alexandrine, a heroic 
metre whose twelve links made of it a lumbering serpent- 
like rhythm which had * dragged its slow length along” as 
the last line of the Spenserian stanza. Corneille, Racine, 
Boileau, Moliére, astride of this serpent, had ridden it to 
death. It seemed the proper metre to symbolize the pomp, 
to sing the exploits of Louis Quatorze, artfully reflected 
in the great types of Roman and Greek and Hebrew 
and Spanish kings. The austere flattery of Corneille, the 
tender complaisance of Racine, even the brilliant malice of 
Moliére, revelled in those pseudonyms whose root was not 
far to seek. 

Of all this magic-enslumbered France La Fontaine was 
the liberator. One touch of his wand enfranchised the 
spirit of the age, loosed it from its conventional metrical 
shackles, unloosed Jjits girdle, and let its free flowing hair 
escape, dishevelled and delightful as a Mznad’s. 

All}this was done by a man who was apparently a typi- 
cal dunce, a man who lay fallow till he was forty, one of 
those rots fainéants of whom Béranger sings, who sud- 
denly wake up after prolonged intellectual slumbers, and 
spend the rest of their lives telling the wondrous tales they 
have dreamed. Such minds are in the attitude of those 
lovely morning-glory-shaped springs of the Yellowstone, 
whose horns fill drop by drop with radiant water, un- 
watched, unseen, until one day a‘discoverer or a scout 
comes along and spies the fairy reservoir. 

This spy, this scout and discoverer in La Fontaine’s 
case was Madame de la Sabliére, a lady who sheltered him 
for twenty years. The poor man for almost two score of his 
nearly four score years, was not far from what the French 
call a fat. His fatuity took the form of day dreaming, 
wool-gathering, building chdteaux en Espagne, see-sawing 
in summer reverie, a dream-life, blissful and poetic, whose 
issue no one saw, but whose doors opened out into that_ 
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“land of faérie” of which Keats and Shelley have been 
modern exponents or to which they have been aérial guides. 
Nothing Dantesque or horrible in these inner spiritual 
landscapes of La Fontaine: they all looked on southern 
slopes, on sunny exposures, towards winds of the west, and 
seas where Hesperian isles rocked on an idyllic sea. This 
rot fainéant, this crowned king of Day-dreams and Do- 
nothing, at first a mere recumbent statue, a butt of ridicule 
and scorn, inanimate, inarticulate, without speech or man- 
ners, suddenly became a muttering Memnon, an uttering 
and ignited Sphinx, morn-enkindled, then an. articulate- 
speaking man—one of Homer's —and finally 
not a feeble but a_ puissant voice, far-reaching and 
melodious as the oak-leaves of Dodona through which an 
Apolline gust thrills. 

La Fontaine’s voice passed through all the vegetable and 
animal world in this whispering manner, until the whisper 
grew into an orchestral murmur, and then into a pervasive 
and harmonious chorus, made up of the multiple voices of 
the nature he had endowed with speech. Irregular in 
rhythm as the olian winds, his poem-fables hid in their 
abysses gracious or sunny or sarcastic philosophies, which 
a delicate piscatory art could easily lift to the surface. La 
Fontaine thus showed himself a true artist, whose artistry, 
like Claude Lorraine’s, like Emerson’s, like George Eliot’s, 
came late in life indeed, but came with all the added riches 
of delay. People wonder at the mellow glories of Claude’s 
suns, at the ripened beauty of Emerson’s utterances 
(which Carlyle likened to “intellectual sonatas”), at the 
golden diction and thought of George Eliot. They might 
as well wonder at autumnal coloring. The astonishing pre- 
cocity of Pascal, of Hugo, of Chatterton, of De Guérin, 
was a part of their general intellectual malady — prodigious 
mammalians that stood on their feet as soon as they were 
born. How much wholesomer to read of La Fontaine, 
champagne-natured, like the champagne of Chateau- 
Thierry, where he was born, a French Goldsmith studying 
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“animated nature” to make it lovable, winsome, human: 
as different as possible from the majestic naturalist, Buffon, 
who described animals epically, and made of each a canto 
in an heroic poem. 

From all antiquity the magic name sop had been but a 
name, a voice, a whiff of Samian or or of Lydian tra- 
dition wafted to Greece in the times of Pisistratus, but 
bejewelling itself as it came along with piquant or pre- 
cious associations. No fable of Afsop has reached these 
latter times, but the name possessed quite a magic value. 
This two Romans felt, Babrius and Phaedrus, elect spirits 
who hovered about»Augustan and post-Augustan times, 
and tried to make select bits of Pliny’s Natural History 
talk as, ages before, the Wasps and Frogs, and Clouds of 
Aristophanes talked in their wonderful Greek, or as Livy 
had given speech to the Stomach and Members in the story 
of the Roman secession. This started the work of Planu- 
des and the mediaeval bestiaries, and up sprung Maitre 
Reynard and Reineke Fuchs from their lurking places in 
the Netherlands and France, not stopping until they ran 
through the whole of the Dark Ages with a train of comi- 
cal symbolic light behind them. Beautiful symbolisms, too, 
grew up about Phoenix and Panther (the [dav @fp or Christ) 
and Whale, and snatches of Arabian fable are found im- 
bedded amberlike in minnesinger and _ meistersinger. 
Scraps of these fable-dramas crept into the architecture of 
cathedrals; stalls, and prie-dieux, gargoyles, and preben- 
daries’ chairs mirrored the early animal-fable : cowled foxes, 
sermonizing geese, grinning dragons, peeped slyly out of 
chantry and vestry-room, and reminded monk and preacher 
of the vast discrimination of this quaint literary creation. 
And in India all classes drank from the exhaustless pools of 
Bidpai’s Panchatantva. 

La Fontaine did not start out originally as a fabulist: he 
aspired to be a Boccaccio, a Marguerite of Navarre, a 
writer of Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles: only, being very gifted 
in verse, he took Chaucer’s turn and first versified his 
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gatherings in a series of inimitable Contes. Previously, too, 
he had been bitten with the national French endemic pas- 
sion for inditing ballades and refrains and the like. 
By the time he came to write his first six books of 
Fables he possessed a finished gift. All along he had been 
sharpening his teeth, if not his tongue, on the language, al- 
ready an “edge tool” of burnished keenness ready to 
chisel out his thought with perfect distinctness. In this 
way his phrasing became as salient as sculpture, its slight 
admixture of obsolescence and archaism communicating 
to it a mellowness as of old wine. If, as a little girl said, a 
parable is an earthly tale with a heavenly meaning, how 
much both of “earthly” and “heavenly” we find in the 
apologues of La Fontaine. Personally, the apologuist had 
always been a Paphian, a worshipper of Eros in slightly 
veiled forms, a singularly open nature that had run riot in 
the fibrous soil ot faunlike tendencies, a genius with Love’s 
torch never,inverted, a sinner whose error has a touch of 
saintliness in it, without the broad Silenus grin of Rubens in 
his painted bestialities—yet now and then, with the lurking 
satyr-smile. Its essential core was lovableness, a trait 
that made the nurse of the dying fabulist exclaim to the 
priest: “Ah, sir, the good God will not have the courage 
to damn him!” 

This Paphian side of his nature is all ablaze in the 
Contes. 

In the twelve books of Fad/es nature is enclosed as in 
an encyclopedia: all her peccant as well as piquant 
humors are reproduced, indeed, but alleviated by the caress 
of a refined intelligence. The hairy arm of the satyr has 
been by some magic depilatory polished of its fleshliness, 
and instead of carnality there is wit, humor, wisdom, clever- 
ness, poetry, each in a little drama no bigger than a /owes d'or, 
telling it may be of the noon-day adventures of ant and 
heron, of fox and goat, of dog and wolf, or lion and bear; 
here a miniature painted over with the vivid physiognomies 
of Death and the Curé; there wonderfully natural vultures 
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and pigeons vitalizing another ; and yonder a Tom Thumb 
drama is enacted in the thirty or forty lines of the ‘ Animals 
sick of the Plague.’ La Fontaine’s motto (and the epilogue 
of his first collection) was: 


Bornons ici cette carriére : 

Les longs ouvrages me font peur, 
Loin d’épuiser une matiére, 

On n’en doit prendre que la fleur: 


the most admirable of all maxims for a preacher of sermons 
but the one most perpetually ignored. La Fontaine, one of 
the profoundest preachers that ever lived, wrote short ser- 
mons, never took anything but the fleur, let the root and 
branches take care of themselves, and pounced with spon- 
taneous instinct on the kernel of the matter. Thus, each 
of his countless fables contains the flower of some fine ex- 
perience, droll, humorous, it may be tragic, never wordy or 
windy. His proverbial laziness, lolling in the sunshine, 
absent-mindedness, was really a self-concentration of the 
highest kind, in which, as in a trance, he saw things filmed 
over from less piercing eyes, in their native lights and as- 
pects. 

And so his fables came to be what Mde. de Sévigné (a 
good judge) said they were: “a basket of strawberries; you 
begin by taking out the largest and best, but little by little 
you eat first one, then another, until at last the basket is 
empty.” 

If, with M. Taine, we look into this ‘ basket’ more closely, 
we find it to be: 


Une ample comédie A cent actes divers, 


in other words, the Fables are a “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
through the reign of Louis XIV, from the great king to the 
country bumpkin who forms the substratum of society. 
There is much delicate ellipsis in La Fontaine's art; the 
other half ‘ understood’ as the grammars say, but not ‘ ex- 
pressed,’ may readily be supplied. The small but full pro- 
ducts of this man’s workmanship abound in subtle inter- 
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lineations which a little scrutiny will elicit, as we see Cicero 
in the palimpsest lying underneath a manuscript of St. Au- 
gustine. All that stirring, brilliant, bustling, flattering and 
flattered life that surrounded the Bourbon king in his 
princely Versailles, emerges on the sly from the corners 
and crevices of these rhyming allegories under animal forms, 
or fragile rhythmic pictures as pertect as the bronze bedsteads 
and wrought tripods from the boudoir of some long-dead 
Pompeian beauty. The fable of the “Battle between the 
Frogs and the Mice ” made such an impression on antiquity 
that it was ascribed to Homer. So, many a fable passed 
round in manuscript, like most of La Fontaine’s, as from 
the hand of the master, which had only been suggested by 
some one of his inimitable pieces. Perrault and Fénelon 
and Florian and others took up the cue, and Lessing with 
his sour-sweet smile introduced the almost lost art of fabu- 
lizing among the heavy Germans. He was followed by 
Goethe in his marvellous ‘“ Marchen.”’ 

La Fontaine’s unique mission had been to act as a cloud 
scatterer: he was a burst of sunlight on the mephitic at- 
mosphere of a court. In this way he has been an element 
of intellectual sanitation to France — what tiles and tubes 
and drains are to modern households. 


James A. Harrison. 
Washington and Lee University. 
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THE PERMANENCE OF ART. 


In the pages of Zhe Dial last fall there appeared cer- 
tain communications on the well-worn theme “ Art for Art’s 
Sake,” from.the pen of Mr. John Burroughs, as well as par- 
tial answers to them. It was easy to see that he was not so 

anxious io “ make our poets in love” with “ things” more 
than with “ poetry,” as he was to recommend, by delicate in- 
sinuation, the “style” of Walt Whitman as worthy of en- 
thusiastic study and imitation. Now, though we are strong- 
ly disposed to admire Whitman as a man for many a noble 
thought and brave expression, we are not quite prepared to 
usher him as poet into the upper chamber of the world’s lit- 
erary parliament, where Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspere, Shel- 
ley, and Tennyson, with so many other splendid peers, hold 
honorable seats. But of Walt Whitman we may speak at 
some other time. Let it be it frankly admitted that this 
mention of Mr. John Burrough’s articles is really quite ir- 
relevant to the subject of the present paper, save for the fact 
that one of his sentences set us to thinking. 

“In love with things ”’—that is what our poets are not 
enough, for they are, Mr. Burroughs thinks, too entirely “in 
love with poetry.” We applaud the dictum of our quoted 
critic, if he means that a poet should have in the first place 
something to say, and make his verse-form his second con- 
cern only. But that a true poet must—speaking with a 
strict attention to the meaning of words — be more in love 
with things than with poetry we refuse to believe. Would 
he ever go to the trouble of writing, were he primarily con- 
cerned with things? As artisan, perhaps, but surely not as ar- 
tist. For he would, were he consistent, spend his allotted 
life in ogling, caressing, arranging, and rearranging things ; 

he would labor early and late to acquire and control them. 
For he would be, in plain terms, “a lover of things,” and 
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never a “poet” except in the sense that Gray supposes to 
be a possible one, when he whispers pathetically of “ mute 
inglorious Miltons,” in our opinion quite impossible freaks 
of nature. 

For why, we ask ourselves bluntly, should this fortunate 
youth, endowed with a supreme passion for things, busy 
himself with what he loves so much less, with poetry that 
most wily and exacting siren of all the arts? /The only ex- 
planation of such a man’s deliberate turning into a book- 
maker of the conscientious sort —i. e. not for lucre — would 
be the appearance all of a sudden of an unreasonable mis- 
sionary zeal. Unreasonable, we repeat, because no one, 
surely, will claim that “things” being unconscious, and 
manifesting no courteous delight in human flattery, will be 
benefited by the preaching of such an ardent zealot? Mis- 
sionary zeal of this quality, or brand, is admirable, but it 
argues fatally against the whole-hearted fondness for ¢hings 
which we assumed to exist in our gifted youth. Only be- 
cause he loved men as much as his well-beloved “ things”, 
would he feel compelled to make them aware of the entire 


lovableness of “things.” Nothing but a hunger and thirst 


for human sympathy and appreciation superior to his appe- 
tite for things, could, we believe, move such a man to write 
a line of true poetry. But this is against our hypothesis, in- 
validates totally our assumption, and obliges us to save the 
position of Walt Whitman’s gallant champion by interpreting 
his words afresh, by putting a loose construction upon them, 
strict constructionists though we are inclined to be. In en- 
tire accord with another writer in 7he Dial, we will assert 
that a true poet loves what he has to say, and loves also to 
be heard, and therefore weds the thought or sentiment to 
the most insinuating and permanently effective form he can 
construct. We might further say that at bottom this is just 
what Mr. John Burroughs meant. Weary of volumes pro- 
duced by idle tinkerers of rhyme, who count feet on their 
literary fingers, when they would do better to cobble at lit- 
eral shoes, he gave impatiently an over-emphatic expression 
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to his idea. Like Macaulay, he succumbed to an innate 
love of rhetoric — and did not of course expect to be under- 
stood to mean exactly what he said. Alas, who does? 

But grant for a moment that a poet ought to be in love 
with things, —and this we gladly do—a question suggests 
itself, an exegetic question of very great importance. In 
love with things as they are, or rather, as they are presented 
-to our daily observation? Or, shall it be,in love with things 
as we believe they have it in them to become, with things 
according to their apparent possibilities rather-than their 
often damaged actuality, or arrested development? The 
first answer is the source of realism, the second that of ideal- 
ism in art. 

It is quite impossible for any one who considers with 
some seriousness the matter of the permanency, by perpet- 
uation from age to age, of the noble arts, who desires to 
make a sober inquiry into it, permanently to postpone a 
settlement in his mind of this vital issue:—realism or 
idealism? Absolute realism is an absurd theory which no 
great artist has ever carried into his work-shop. The theory 
is compelled to make concession after concession to its vig- 
orous, indefatigable opponent. The mere practical exigen- 
cies of picture, statue, sonata, or poem, forbid an implicit 
obedience to those maxims logically deducible from such a 
radical proposition. Absolute realism would require that no 
alteration be made in the data of nature ; that no right of se- 
lection, resolution, and recombination of parts be claimed by 
the artist; that filth of gutters and blues of heaven be equal- 
ly interesting and delectable ; that no extraneous attractions 
be imported into the object selected at random for copy ; 
that the artist, without any impertinent notions of beauty and 
ugliness, transcribe unaltered, unshaded, unemphasized, 
what he sees, injecting into his work nothing of his own in- 
tellectual and moral self, no suggestion of a personal mes- 
sage to men, not the faintest impress of his presence and 
preference. In fact, absolute realism is a theory which de- 
mands of the artist that he be a machine, and his work a 
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transparent window through which a man may look upon 
the objective world that surrounds him. Indeed the artist 
would have to be a machine undisturbed by any natural 
conditions whatsoever, always and in all places equally able 
and willing to observe and reproduce. The photographic 
camera is far too human, to be the ideal practitioner. It 
has an unwarranted prejudice for light. Vague profundities 
of twilight awe and midnight horror —these the sensitive . 
plate refuses to report. The eye can see more than the 
camera, but unfortunately behind the eye is lodged a living 
sensitive soul —a medium whose refracting power is never 
absolutely calculable. For after all, the eye most scientific- 
ally trained has its theory to prove, puts its construction up- 
on things, sees only what attracts it, and has a history which 
determines its method of observation, and the nature of 
what attracts and fails to attract. 

Indeed the very constitution of the eye is a mute reproof 
to realism. All things are seen according to the eye’s 
structure and not primarily according to the structure of 
things. There is a horizon. Things appear to us grouped 
according to our own position. So it is with the soul. And 
every artist will have to reckon sooner or later — the sooner 
the better for himself and his work—with the soul in 
its totality. And, by the way, be it said here that the 
artist who consults the soul’s demand for beauty, cannot af- 
ford to neglect its demand for goodness. All realism is an 
exaggerated attempt to satisfy the soul’s demand for truth. 
Let us remember that man is a unit no matter how much we 
may dissect him in our text-books of psychology, theology, 
rhetoric, or anatomy. There is one soul with many faculties. 
If satisfied as to truth, but morally offended, the hurt will 
counteract the delight. Let the artist theorize as he will, he 
can never declare himself independent of the ultimate moral 
ideals, much less of contemporary feelings as to what is re- 
pulsive, foul, and villainous. Baudelaire in his terrific 
poem “La Charogue” is at bottom no realist. It is not in 
such illumination, with such ironic surroundings that, as a 
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rule, an abandoned carcass is seen. The most obstinate 
realist would find, that only those of his works which 
happened to give some favorable aspect of nature, some 
shocking or lovely combination, allowing of a definite, ra- 
tional, or emotional construction, would attract and hold the 
attention of his public. The public always was and will be 
idealistic. It has enough to do with dust and squalor. It 
loves tinsel — anything that will rescue it from the weari- 
ness of the commonplace. Fidelity to crude fact is the last 
thing it appreciates. It may admire and praise the skill 
of the literal copyist, but it will soon turn away bored 
or angered from his work. In words you may assert 
that all things in nature are equally beautiful. When it 
comes to practice, it is soon found that all things will not 
equally endure artistic reproduction. Buta theory that of- 
fers no infallible guidance to practice, that leaves so much 
to instinct, luck, or a common sense deliberately hostile to 
it, is of little real use. What then of realism? 

It is not so much a theory, as a reactionist cry. It is a 
plea, as we said above, for truth. But as truth is not all 
that the soul wants, realism is quite impotent or rather in- 


adequate to rule when the reins of government are put in 


its hands. Now what is idealism? 

To give, in fancy, free scope to the powers of nature, to 
hasten the process of their evolution, to bring it, in idea, 
to its apparently rational conclusion, its craved completion 
and perfection; this, we should say, is to idealize. Ideal- 
istic art portrays that final state or some visibly advancing 
stage in the process of its attainment. Often, in nature 
we find isolated instances of realistically reproducible land- 
scapes, faces, and color-groupings. These serve as edu- 
cative hints. The artist understands that these isolated in- 
stances are what will bring a panic of joy to the hearts of men. 
A radiant sunset, a vast expanse of nacreous waters, a spread 
of marsh netted with reflected blue or gold, a plain of min- 
gling fields and woods, a burst of icy peaks from among 
forested foothills, a ravine loud with the rapturous tumult of 
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torrents, the upheaval of cloud-continents threatening to 
bury our awe-struck world, a child in careless merriment, a 
woman, the perfection of all things seen! These and a 
thousand other isolated instances present themselves again 
and again in the history of mankind. <A hunger is whetted 
beyond patient endurance. More! is the cry, more! and 
the philosopher tells us, as best he can, why it is we feel 
this hunger, and what it is in these things that appeases it. 
The artist catches glimpses with his soul’s eye of “ the light 
that never was on sea or land,” made imaginable however 
by his experience of stars and moon and sun; and with 
symbols — visible forms, colors, musical tones, and words 
— he essays to impart his vision—symbols which, while they 
present not the things themselves but only a sense-sugges- 
tion of them, give us, who are at bottom most in love with 
things, a moment’s delirious illusion of seeing, hearing, 
having, and handling ¢himgs. To the extent implied in 
this requisite illusion must the artist be a realist. He must 
be plausible. 

But the subject of our main inquiry is whether we can 
reasonably ascribe perpetuity to art, on the assumption of 
continuous and accelerated human development? We take 
for granted that there is truth, though not yet fully appre- 
hended. Such an act of faith precedes all scientific re- 
search, and all philosophic speculation. We take for granted 
that centuries of equalizing culture will bring men more 
and more to the acceptance of one view of things, one phi- 
losophy, one truth. We assume that man will get more and 
more a mastery over the lower nature which fosters diversity 
of opinion for sheer diversity’s sake. That harmony, not 
disharmony, kosmos, not chaos is the goal of present move- 
ment,— in other words, of progress. 

Fully aware of the impossibility of prophesying truly 
without a sure grasp on some eternal principle and an abso- 
lute acquaintance with things as they now are, we claim no 
greater value for our prognostications than that which 
belongs toa well-meaning piece of fallible speculation We 
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are sufficiently unbiased to acknowledge that we doubtless 
are equipped with unconscious biases enough to fit out with 
them a whole host of scientists and scholars in battle array, 
though alas! their science and scholarship are forever — so 
far as we are concerned — beyond the attainment even of our 
knights of day-dream adventure. If we take up ia turn all 
the main thinkable hypotheses, in regard to the universe, and 
ascertain what relation to each one of these is borne by the 
problem of perpetuity for art, we shall have resolved, if our 
thinking has been correct, this vexatious problem into an- 
other, still more vexatious, namely, which of these philo- 
sophic attitudes will triumph? And here we propose to 
leave the matter, because, doubtless, we are not prepared to 
offer a solution to the second problem with which all our 
good-natured readers would agree. We shall in thus pro- 
ceeding do no worse than the scientists of all time. Asked 
to solve a riddle, they propound another more difficult as a 
solution. And if the lively exercise of man’s highest facul- 
ties in order to their greatest development be the purpose of 
human life, are we not glad that the Sphinx of earthly wis- 
dom is a sophist and a deceiver? First of all let us assume 
the truth of positivism, that is to say, we are to take for 
granted that the proper attitude of the philosophic mind is 
that of hostility to philosophy, denying any ultimate human 
‘explanation, waiving all theory, and contenting itself with 
the mere accumulation of facts, data of experience. To be 
sure a classification for convenience will be made, and the 
notes of each class will be stated — but the classification 
must be always regarded as only for convenience, and the 
notes of each class as tentative expressions; further expe- 
rience may require an entire reclassification, an entire re- 
statement of the so-called laws of nature. In plain words, 
we are to accept things as they present themselves to us. 
We are not to surmise the existence of harmonizing and 
explanatory facts which are not revealed as such. The law of 
cause and effect is stated as alaw of phenomenal sequence. 
Observed facts are the a// which it is licit to contemplate. 
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What becomes of art, if this be the true attitude of the in- 
telligent ? What is its office? To express these observed 
laws of nature, these abstract statements of her customary 
workings, allegorically for the sake of those who are yet un- 
able to grasp them directly. Art takes the rank of a more or 
less unconscious expositor of science. This is the rank that 
M. Taine assigns to it in the first chapters of his Philosophy 
of Art. But on the hypothesis of ultimate universal educa- 
tion, this office will become useless. Art will have a sin- 
ecure. It will be more and more transparent, surrendering 
more and more its concrete methods. Finally art will 
be, as a teacher, altogether relegated to the nursery or 
kindergarten. Tocultivated men its only sphere of enjoy- 
able usefulness would be that of mimicry. But mimicry is 
permanently pleasurable only to those who possess, or be- 
lieve that they can and will possess, the real things mim- 
icked. What atorment was that of Tantalus! What a dia- 
bolical spirit would be that of a mimicking art for the poor 
and impotent, showing them what they might enjoy but 
must never have! Its sphere of possible beneticence is iden- 
tical with the sphere of its uselessness and supersession by 
actual things. The rich can enjoy more or less the imita- 
tive suggestions of art, because they can at any moment re- 
place them by the positive objects suggested. What is then 
presumably the dignity left to art? The mirror behind a 
splendid show-case, feebly duplicating what is before it, for 
an instant’s frivolously amusing illusion as the passer-by 
looks in. 

Remember that all idealizing in art is banned by posi- 
tivism as sentimentality quite behind the times. Art can 
therefore reasonably furnish nothing but what already ex- 
ists far more satisfactorily in sensible reality. Whenever 
she exploits the vaulting ambition of the heart, suggests the 
pursuit of rainbow-contacts, she is an immoral disturber of 
the normal contentment which the practical man cultivates 
above all else. | 

Let us summarize for positivism. The love of things “as 
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they are” makes art wicked for the poor, foolish and 
trifling for the rich. But what is wicked or foolish and 
trifling suffers extinction in due time. Only what is kindly, 
beneficent, wise, and useful will in the long run be sought 
and preserved by men. 

As men develop more and more their capacity for thought, 
they take less and less of dominant pleasure in the play of 
the senses, and therefore in the presentation of truth through 
sensible combinations, which is art, according to positivism. 
Direct approach to truth is preferred to circuitous wan- 
derings; immediate sight to the guess work of so- 
called intuition or faith. How easy it is to show from past 
and present experience what must always be the fate of art 
with those who prefer abstract statements about the workings 
of things, to the things themselves! What patronizing affa- 
bility at the very best do not your scholars, scientists, phi- 
losophers, and theologians show to art and artists; what a 
half-cynical respect, put on for the sake of courtesy, do they 
not show for the fine phrensy and its methods of operation ! 
The arid scholar, scientist, philosopher, and theologian, when 
in a particularly gentle humor, will grant, may be, to art a sub- 
ordinate place among the forces working for the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge and the acceleration of culture. Now 
and then a gracious Darwin will go so far as to deplore his 
own lost susceptibility to the charmers of men’s half-witted 
infancy. Some will consider art very convenient as a mine 
of philological and archeological data, a sort of embalming 
salve for curious anthropological mummies. The theologian 
will admit that art is not necessarily pernicious, that un- 
der proper conditions “ she” may become a “ handmaid ” 
to “ Dame” Theology. He overlooks the fact that religion 
and art have always tended to corrupt each other by a mis- 
apprehension of each other’s sphere. The artist, in his se- 
cret soul, of course reversed the proposition of the theolo- 
gian. Dame Art found a convenient slave in theology — for 
theology furnished subjects and purchasers. But Dame 
Art stooped to conquer, knowing well the bitter temper of 
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her slave, and with gracious words she forced her .to a full 
submission. The mutual attractions of art and religion have al- 
ways served to disturb their individual equilibrium. Think of 
some hymns that we sing—the detestable heresies they snug- 
ly enshrine for the pious folk, safe from the heresy-hunters, 
because enshrined in equally detestable doggerel! Think of 
the secularization of the Church during the periods of art re- 
vival! Think of the mortification of art in times of spiritual 
fervor! To be sure it is not to an abstract love of truth only 
that we are indebted for those ghastly eyes, those shrewish 
cheek-bones, those saintly fingers and toes, those ribs and 
kneecaps —the whole skeleton grinning through transparent 
yellow parchment intended to pass for flesh and skin. To 
be sure these morbid horrors are due full as much to the 
spiritual teacher as to the scholar and theologian. Still, we 
feel that they were presented with the full approval of schol- 
ar and theologian. But enough of this. We are content if 
we have merely indicated the tendency in those given to the 
search of truth in abstract form to disparage, belittle, and de- 
grade art. If all men should in the process of time come to 
a view such as theirs,—and of course a thoroughgoing, or- 
thodox, scientific, scholarly, and theological millennium in- 
volves this holy hope —art will lie down to sleep in the tomb 
of her fathers — a tomb hewn out of the granite of their con- 
tempt, and sealed with a sneer for seal. 

Let us now set before our minds very briefly the great 
hypotheses in respect to mind and matter that present them- 
selves to all men except consistent positivists, who decide 
a priori that none of them can have any validity much less 
truth, or at least that they have a reasonable right to commit 
themselves to none. 

1. We can hold that matter and spirit are two realities 
distinct in essence and nature; they however codéperate, 
though how and why is not clear. At this juncture there is 
ample opportunity for speculation. We call such a view 
dualism, and all philosophic systems that make it their 
point of departure, dualistic. 
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2. We can hold that matter and spirit are two phases or 
manners of appearing to man of one reality; matter, being 
a generic name for all its self-presentations to the senses ; 
spirit, a generic name for all its self-presentations to the 
mind. Matter and spirit are thus supposed to be distinct on- 
ly in our perception, but identical in reality. Upon this 
theory every particle of matter is at the same time a particle 
of spirit, in virtue of which fact it is enabled to show itself to 
our mind. Our body is an organized congeries of material 
particles, our soul the organized unity of their spiritual po- 
tencies. Every change in body is also a change in soul. 
This theory is called monism. It is the doctrine first taught 
by Spinoza, and ably championed to-day by many notable 
scientists in Europe and America. 

3. We can hold that only one of the two — spirit and mat- 
ter—is the reality. If we give our preference to matter, 
and call spirit a function or form of its activity, we profess 
to believe in the theory called materialism. It may be said 
that the majority of leading scientists in our day are mate- 
rtalists. 

4. We can hold that only one of the two—spirit and mat- 
ter —is reality and give our preference ‘to spirit. We will 
call matter a manner of spirit’s operation upon us—one 
mode of its self-manifestation. This theory has been held in 
modified forms by many of the most eminent philosophers 
of modern times, and is called ¢dealism. To avoid confu- 
sion of terms in this paper we shall call it spzrztism. 

' Let us begin with materialism, the third philosophic con- 
jecture in the order we arbitrarily assigned to them. The 
materialist is not like the positivist necessarily hostile to 
idealistic art—in the sense which we gave to the word 
idealizing: —a giving, in fancy, free scope to the powers 
of nature, an imaginative hastening of the manifest evolu- 
tionary tendency in things. In so far as the materialist is 
opposed to idealism in art, he suffers from the same limita- 
tions as the consistent positivist. He makes art an instruc- 
tor for primary grades — which science always supersedes 
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with the acquisition of adequate culture ; or he makes art a 
mere mimicker of things. At best the artist plays with cer- 
tain phases of matter to suggest mental processes which are 
but functions of the matter of the brain, and which could al- 
ways be better suggested by the solid things themselves 
which the artist uses as models. Robert Browning’s simo- 
niacal prelate is of this opinion : 

We want the same things, Shakespeare and myself, 

And what I want, I have: he, gifted more, 

Could fancy he too had it when he liked, 


But not so thoroughly, that, if fate allowed, 
He would not have it also in my sense. 


Ask bien if this life’s all, on nates game. 
Bishop Blougram’s Apology. 

But realistic art, in the hands of the materialist, will 
doubtless never be truly rea/istic. He has a theory to prove. 
Without his will he obscures the data of nature that seem to 
go against it. He will limit himself to the reproduction of 
of flesh and that which suggests the uses and satisfaction of 
the flesh. Thus art runs great danger of becoming de- 
praved, a secret, more or less respectable, generator of base 
passions. For only by suggesting the pleasures of sense has 
materialistic art a chance to please and therefore to succeed. 
And if the materialist gives himself over to idealizing, what 
a pandemonium will his gallery and his volume of poems 
become; what a haunt of lascivious nudities and gluttonous 
excesses! For after all, as an artist he has a losing cause. 
He has no source of nobler inspiration; he must be aridly’ 
abstract, which is suicidal; or he must make a shameless 
appeal to the lusts of the flesh. 

Dualism and monism will permit of practically the same 
esthetic theory, though the latter only is able to assign a 
definite dignity to art. 

Dualism admits the coédperation of matter and spirit. It 
recognizes the superiority of their united to their single 
efforts, as all men recognize the superiority of two to one. 
The more harmonious the codperation, the more truly are 
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they two, instead of one and a fraction. The sum of their 
effects is an algebraic sum. In so far as they conflict, they 
annul each other. The greatest actual result is obtained 
when all their effects are positive, mutually contributive. 

Monism views matter and spirit as two attributes of one 
substance, whereby we know it to be real. The highest de- 
gree of reality for us belongs consequently to that which 
manifests itself through both, and thus the greatest efficacy 
and value for man belong to that which has both a material 
and a spiritual sphere of discernible action. 

Dualism and monism, therefore, will alike demand of art 
a symbol or sensible body of expression, proportionate to 
its import, or sensitive soul of meaning. Both will de- 
mand an adjustment and balance between thought and 
technique. With this difference however, that the dualist 
will not explain their connection and coéperation. He 
will not be able to require of the artist a fair equalization of 
the material and spiritual elements of art. A lack in the 
one could, theoretically at least, be amply compensated for 
by a superabundance of the other. Why not? A quite 
satisfactory answer drawn from the premises of unadulter- 
ated dualism seems hardly possible. Whereas the monist 
can enforce the principle of equilibrium. According to him 
an expression of the real is defective when one-sided ; the 
real is fully manifest to man only when spirit and matter 
unite in equal proportion to express it; and since priority 
belongs to neither, neither should be preferred. Both lose 
expressive power if either outbalances the other. 
.. Supposing that either dualism or monism be verified by 
the racial evolution of man, what chance has art for per- 
petuity? The dualist will hardly, the monist certainly not, 
give his preference to abstract science. The very fact that 
it is abstracted from one real element in things makes it in- 
ferior to concrete art. According to monism at least, science 
is the mere forerunner and prophet. Art is its fulfilment. 
The world wants art not science. Science discovers the 
idea, art gives it a fuller reality, setting it in competition 
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_ with sensible things. We do not mean to deny that monism 
as well as dualism will allow of a realistic theory of art, 
which would be just as suicidal in this case as any other. 
But we would affirm that there is an inherent reason why 
the dualist and monist will be, as artist, a champion of ideal- 
ism. Many ideas he finds embodied, many are bodiless. 
When will his works best compete with real things? When 
embodying ideas more satisfactorily embodied by them, or 
when furnishing palpable, visible, and audible forms to ideas 
that are nowhere, or at all events rarely, embodied by them? 
Will not the artist naturally lean towards idealism, towards 
the representation of rare and fortunate combinations, will 
he not abjure, even without any thought upon the subject, 
the realism which would make competition with things an 
impossibility for his work. Both dualist and materialist, 
recognizing the reality of spirit, make logical the embodi- 
ment of,hitherto homeless ideas. A positivist is committed to 
realism, a materialist can idealize only by an exaggeration of 
what appears. 

But it is still possible to ask the question .why should the 
dualist and monist, resort to art? If, an ideais homeless in 
reality, or rare, is it not possible to give it a home, to re- 
produce it again inthe realm of solid things? Now, plainly 
had man the ability to hasten the evolution of things as he 
pleased, there would not be the same temptation to create 
artistic works. But even if the power of adequate inter- 
ference were not denied him, there would still be the awkward 
barrier of space. To be sure there are in the Alps, scenes 
nobler than painter or poet can represent, and in mid-ocean, 
on the desert, in forest and prairie, there are scenes equally 
noble. How shall they, however, be brought together for 
comparison, for quiet successive admiration, for repeated 
scrutiny? Man will always have to console himself with 
art, no matter what fantastic triumphs over space and time 
some future Bellamy may predict for him. We do not 
deny for a moment, however, that could men be freed from 
barriers of space and time altogether, could they hasten 
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growth, retard decay, interfere successfully at will with na- 
ture, art would cease to have any reason for its existence. 
Every sane man would prefer perfect things to imperfect 
copies of perfect things. But of course anything of this 
sort is not expected. As long as man is a denizen of earth, he 
will do in ideaewhat he cannot do in fact, and he will eter- 
nize and embody his idea. We cannot make men physi- 
cally perfect? Well, we will set to work to carve us an 
Apollo, to image to ourselves what we conceive to be the 
destiny of human evolution on the plane of physical form. 
The processes of natural idealizing, or evolution, are too slow, 
so we bring them to their close, at least in some worthy work of 
the imagination. Now we may say that art has thus prac- 
tical perpetuity. In heaven there may be no architects, 
sculptors, painters, poets, and musicians ; on earth as long as 
men have power tothink beyond what they see and hear 
and feel, they will glory in artists and delight in their works. 

Nor can it be said that granting this practical perpetuity 
to art, it will be nevertheless one of ever decreasing impor- 
tance. With every attainment, vision and aspiration in- 
crease proportionately. The more power man learns to 
wield over nature, the more powers will he discover yet to 
be subdued, the more fresh occasions will he find for these 
powers to exercise a beneficent interference with the course 
of things. The growth of science is but the herald of a 
correspondent growth of art. Every advance of science 
the discoverer, is a new opportunity for art the pioneer set- 
tler, and final inhabitant. 

And suppose for a moment that no new subjects, no new 
realms to conquer be discovered by science. There is not 
only a real need for a unique incorporation of an idea, there 
must be series of manifold re-incarnations. Omnis deter- 
minatio est negatio. Say what you will, the soul is per- 
suaded that so it is. In imagination man’s protean self can 
adapt itself to many and various external expressions. 
Why should only one of two possible, mutually exclusive 
moods be made dominant? Why should the soul that is to- 
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day placid and to-morrow tumultuous have a neutral aspect, 
or one that fixes this rather than that of these equally real 
phases of its being? Why is there no audible minority re- 
port? Perhaps that minority constitutes the true “ remnant.” 
What soul does not realize that much of what is best is in 
the never to be suppressed yet evermore thwarted minority ; 
unable thus to gain the ascendant and impress itself on the 
body ? 

Man believes the self to be many in aspect but perceives 
the body to be one —a composite photograph at the very 
best — and therefore a quite inadequate portraiture. So the 
Madonna idea is as wide and deep as mankind. Why 
should she —the beatified Virgin have dark hair and dark 
eyes only? Are there no fair-haired, blue-eyed mothers ? 
Is only the dark-haired and dark-eyed to feel herself akin 
to the ideal of virgin womanhood ? Indeed the heart of 
mankind would feel better satisfied could eyes and hair have 
all humanly possible hues at once, and since that may not 
be, the next best thing is a series of presentations or exter- 
nal conceptions of the one Madonna idea. The true artist- 
soul loves, values all — even the least gracious —all that are 
sincere attempts to give a real body to the idea. He will 
feel that only when all normal womanly types have been 
sanctified by due dedication to the Madonna idea in some 


masterpiece, has the spirit of art fulfilled its proper task. 


And all this will have a philosophic justification for the mon- 
ist. The various presentations are various attempts to give 
reality to an idea — and its indeterminateness for humanity 
at large, demands this variety of embodiment. And what 
has been said of eyes and hair, and other externals, is true 
also of more inward possibilities of womanly variation. 
Wonder, humility, pride, amazement — what might not be 
the emotion with which the girl-mother views her divine 
child ? The task of art is thus infinite. Only with an evo- 
lution working steadily toward tedious uniformity of type 
and unanimity of emotive response to circumstances, will 
art ever suffer a check to her triumphal procession. 
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Last of all theories let us consider idealism or, as we 
have agreed to call it throughout this paper, spiritism. 
What will be its effect upon esthetics? Matter and all its 
phenomena are but modes of the spirit’s activity, more or 
less supposititious media of its practical, willed self-exercise. 
They are felt to be unreal, or real only with a borrowed re- 
ality. The ideal of spiritism is pure thought, never invested 
with sensible symbol-forms, immediately communicated, 
potent in and of itself to create and alter currents of 
thought and feeling. To the spiritist, who is thorough- 
going, all art-expression is but a confession of our poverty, 
of our deplorable incapacity for direct intercourse. It 
is but a poor temporary substitute, an educative chrysalis, 
from which human soul-communication will have to free it- 
self ere it can unfold the full glory of its possibilities. x 

Spiritism is not, however, restless in this realm of the ap- 
parent. In dealing with it, perfectly persuaded that spirit 
alone has prime reality, its votary knows that he is dealing 
with a mask, a show, a phantasm, at most a symbolic alpha- 
bet. The only purpose of the visible, audible, tangible ex- 
pressions of art, is the conveyance of ‘‘ meaning.” 

Here, as is so often the case, we find extremes of thought 
meeting in one practice. Positivism and materialism re- 
semble spiritism in this dissatisfaction with art. Only the for- 
mer regard it as capable of supersession by science—abstract 
statements about material phenomena—or by the phenomena 
themselves. While the latter, spiritism, would not know 
what to do with such abstract statements or such phantoms. 
It desires an immediate experience of the Reality underly- 
ing that matter of which the so-called laws, or formulated 
habitudes, constitute science. 

Under the intellectual patronage of spiritism art becomes 
mystic or merely significant. Consequently it becomes very 
soon conventional because it attends so little to the models — 
of nature, and desires the quickest and brightest flash of 
meaning with the least flame of sense, and there is always 
the danger that the symbol should be too startling if new, 
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too attractive and all-absorbing if beautiful, detracting there- 
fore from the prominence of the thing symbolized. 

That art cannot but die away when expressed in a hiero- 
glyphic tongue gradually simplified, more and more rigid and 
sterile, is not only theoretically, but we think practically, 
demonstrable. Christianity, in so far as it necessitates a phi- 
losophy, is purely idealistic. To the masses it is conven- 
iently dualistic. To all mystics, pietists, vigorous seekers 
after God, art loses rapidly in interest, and why this always 
will be so, is easy to understand. 

As Browning puts it so well in his “ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” the 
true mystic does not consider that mere work or efficacy 1s 
the test of a man and his success. : 

It is indeed 
“What the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger fail to plumb” 
that he prizes most inhimself. As artist, therefore, he would 


wish to express 
“ All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount.” 


And yet, as he shows, the artist is impotent to do this ex- 
cept by most pitiful suggestions, for these rarest realities are | 


“Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act,” 


and not therefore dramatically presentable, no material tor 
architect, sculptor, painter— 


“Fancies that broke through language and escaped,” 


ay, eluding the very poet! At last, only the musician will 
be patronized by the spiritist. But, as Cousin points out, 
it will be because music expresses nothing definitely, that it 
will for a time pass for an adequate expression of all. Soon, 
however, the imperious teacher of high things will see that 
he has been deluded ; that ¢wdefiniteness is not infinity — is in- 
deed dangerous, as it will express the exalted and the sen- 
sual with equal impartiality, for ascetic and worldling res- 
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pectively, being rather of the nature of a stimulant, like 
hashish, giving each man his paradise in total accord with 
the man’s soul. 

Now we do not deny that the spiritist takes interest in 
art, only we desire to point out that this will be due not to 
his spiritism, but rather to that section of his nature yet un- 
subdued by his theory, or to his desire to use art as a com- 
mon ground with the unconverted masses. All mankind 
haying once become absolute spiritists in practice as well as 
in theory, there would be a wholesale translation of man- 
kind, so to speak, in chariots of fire, drawn by steeds of 
fire, through the obscuring clouds of form to the serene 
depth of spotless blue, of immediate absorption in the 
supreme Reality. The body is a barrier, all forms of art 
would be barriers to ideas. May be, like window-panes of 
horn, they are more transparent than walls of wood or stone. 
No panes, however, would be better still. 

It is the inherent spiritism of Christianity that produced all 
the deformed medizval art, the whitewashed walls of puri- 
tan meeting houses, the exile of ornament and music from 
the sanctuary, the anti-sacramentalism of the Friends. 

We grant, that the sacramental system itself, the allegoric 
method of instruction with which the New Testament famil- 
iarizes us, seem to give their sanction to art —a charter of 
practical perpetuity. But we must remember that there is no 
balance between sign and thing signified; between idea 
and sensible form. Like a perfume that cannot be impris- 
oned in the open rose, but will disembody itself and float on 
the summer air, so the infinite meaning forsakes its finite 
suggestion. The mind fastens on the idea, and forgets the 
form, and with this forgetting comes neglect, and with the neg- 
lect of form, the decay of art. No one will argue, we believe, 
that the spiritism of Christianity ever gave a healthy encour- 
agement to art. Spiritism is of necessity superarrogant 
when confronted with the translation of spirit in material 
language. Art, so to say, takes a little of heaven and brings 
it illusively down to earth. Religion strives to seize upon 
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earth and bodily transport it into heaven. How can re- 
ligion of the spiritual kind, whose problem is the apotheosis 
of man, agree upon fair terms of agreement with the arts 
whose main effort it is to terrestrialize heaven, making even 
the Ancient of Days appear as infinitely “ magnified man,” 
in statue, painting, and poem ? 

To summarize in conclusion the results of our discus- 
sion. Art will thrive, hold a position of perpetual dignity 
only with monism regnant. 

It must suffer more or less from the predominance of 
either materialism or spiritism. : 

Under the absolutely consistent rule of positivism art 
| must perish. 
ie With dualism supreme, art would run great risk of losing 
a fair balance, because the dualist is so sure to emphasize 


one or the other of his uncombinable hostile twain. 

We venture to suggest that the undisputed acceptance of 
monism itself might tend to injure the artist, making his 
| work too conscious a practice of a precise and rigid esthetic. 
oe) | Who knows but that the predominance of no theory in partic- 
| ular — intellectual anarchy —the mutual checkmating of 
| various theories — leaving the artist heart-whole and fancy- 
free to follow his creative instincts —constitutes the most 
a favorable condition for a robust and delight-giving art ? In 
that case, what of the perpetuity of art, on the hypothesis of 
a steady growth of civilization and intellectual order ? 

NorMAN GUTHRIE. 
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SAM HOUSTON AND TEXAN INDEPENDENCE: 


The triangular racial duel, fought for so long a time for 
the mastery of North America, came to an end April 11, 
1836, when in the battle of San Jacinto, the Anglo-American 
colonists of Texas won their freedom. Since that day —in 
some respects one of the most significant in our history — 
the United States has passed through the fiery ordeal of two 
wars, one of which was the direct result of the annexation 
of Texas to the Union, while social and political problems 
never dreamed of by the men of half a century ago, have 
glided silently upon the stage of our national life. In view 
of these facts, therefore, it is hardly too much now to expect 
an impartial estimate of the life and times of a man to 
whom the people of Texas are perhaps more largely in- 
debted for their place in American history than to any other 
one person. It is true that the Austins — father and son— 
planted the American colony in Texas; but it was the same 
strong arm which defeated the Hispano-Mexican army at 
San Jacinto, that laid the foundations of free institutions in 
the vast region between the Sabine and Rio Grande rivers. 

Samuel Houston—or Sam Houston as he always familiarly 
subscribed his name—is one of the most interesting per- 
sonages in the history of our country. Notwithstanding 
this fact, his biographer has had no entirely delightful 
task to perform. It is hard enough to go through a pile 
of letters and other manuscripts ready to hand and from 
the mass of material compile a biography which will prove 
at the same time both readable and trustworthy. How 
much more difficult, therefore, must have been the labors of 


' Sam Houston and the War of Independence in Texas. By Alfred W. 
Williams. With Portrait and Maps. 8vo. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1893. 
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the biographer of a man like Houston whose three score and 
ten years were crowded with more than the usual store of 
experiences, even for a pioneer, and whose varied fortune 
and tangled skein of life caused the materials for his 
biography to be scattered far and wide. Patient and faith- 
ful research, however, are stamped upon every page of this 
book, and the editor of The Providence Fournal is to be 
commended for the contribution he has made to an impor- 
tant and somewhat neglected period of our history. <A 
photograph of Houston accompanies the volume, but its 
value would perhaps have been increased, had one been 
informed where and by whom it was taken. A map of 
Texas at the close of the war of independence is also 
given, nor has the value of an index been overlooked. 
It is unfortunate that the author omits the use of foot- 
notes; but this defect is partially remedied by quite a com- 
plete bibliography at the end of the volume. Among the 
list of works on Texas, the history by Morphis, however, does 
not appear, nor is there any mention of it at all. The style 
of Mr. Williams is good and his matter well-arranged, while 
his treatment is sympathetic and yet impartial to a degree. 
Of the early life of Houston little need be said. He was_ 
born in Virginia, in 1793, of Scotch-Irish parentage, and was 
the embodiment, so fo speak, of that spirit of emigration 
which at the beginning of the present century caused the 
westward movement of population from Virginia and the 
Carolinas. His father, after whom he was named, was a 
soldier of the revolution who, dying in 1806, left nine 
children and a widow, who appears to have been a woman 
of more than usual good sense. In Virginia, the restless 
spirit of change found especial emphasis in the section where 
the Houstons resided, and Mrs. Houston and her large family 
of fatherless children joined the procession which marched 
across the Alleghanies to find a home in the then frontier 
State of Tennessee. Settling in Blount céunty, they began 
the hard work of clearing new ground. Houston was 
thirteen years old when the exodus into the wilderness took 
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place. His educational advantages in Virginia had been 
extremely limited and in his new home they were next to 
nothing ; but we are told that as a lad he was an omnivorous 
reader — a habit that clung to him through life —and that 
by the blaze of an East Tennessee fat lightwood fire he read 
the Iliad, Casar’s Commentaries, and everything else in the 
way of literature that his simple surroundings could fur- 
nish. During his residence in Tennessee occurred “the 
first of his recorded escapades, that breaking out of the 
wild blood, the longing for adventure and the free life o1 
the wilderness in the companionship of its children, which 
characterized his whole career and was a part of his nature.” 
Having been placed by his elder brother as clerk in an In- 
dian trader’s store, his Scotch-Irish spirit rebelled against 
the restraints imposed upon him, so one day he ran away 
and joined the Cherokees who lived on the other side of the 
Tennessee river. This tribe is said to have been one of the 
most civilized of the aboriginees. They not only lived in 
cabins, but had a written language, owned slaves, cultivated 
the land, and in their way of living did not essentially differ 
from the whites. Houston was received with open arms 
and adopted as one of the tribe. Here he lived until he 
was upwards of eighteen years of age, nor could the efforts 
of his kinsmen induce him to return to the white settle- 
ments. He donned the Indian costume—which he ever 
after affected —learned their vernacular, and to all in- 
tents and purposes was naturalized by the Cherokees. 
After a while, however, finding himself in debt for the 
ammunition he had bought, he returned to civilization, 
opened a school, and soon discharged his obligations. As 
to his experience as teacher, it is related that ‘* he raised the 
price of tuition from six to eight dollars per annum, one- 
third payable in corn at thirty-three and one-half cents per 
bushel, one-third in cash, and one-third in variegated cotton 
goods such as made the teacher's hunting shirt.” Apropos 
of Houston’s brief pedagogical career in an East Tennessee 
school of the olden time, our author gives us a somewhat 
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realistic picture drawn by the hero of San Jacinto himself. 
It appears that while a United States Senator, Houston one 
day met Col. Peter Burke, an old war comrade, while the 
two were on a boat steaming up the Buffalo Bayou from 
Galveston to Houston. ‘There was a warm greeting be- 
tween the old comrades, and they sat long on the deck ex- 
changing reminiscences. Finally, the conversation turned 
upon Houston’s successful career, and Col. Burke said, 
‘ Now, Houston, you have been Commander-in-chief of the 
Texan army, President of the Republic, and Senator of the 
United States. In which of these offices, or at what period 
in your career, have you felt the greatest pride and satisfac- 
tion ?’ ‘Well, Burke,’ said Houston, ‘ when a young man 
in Tennessee I kept a country school, being then about 
eighteen years of age, and a tall, strapping fellow. At noon 
after the luncheon, which I and my pupils ate together out 
of our baskets, I would go into the woods, cut me a ‘ sour 
wood’ stick, turn it carefully in circular spirals and thrust 
one half of it into the fire, which would turn it blue, leaving 
the other half white. With this emblem of ornament and 
authority in my hand, dressed in a hunting-shirt of flowered 
calico, a long queue down my back, and the sense of au- 
thority over. my pupils, I experienced a higher feeling of 
dignity and self-satisfaction than from any office or honor 
which I have since held.’ ” 

Abandoning the calling of teacher, Houston attended a 
session or two at the Maryville Academy, where he com- 
pleted his education. Scarcely, however, had he left 
school before hostilities broke out with Great Britain. 
Houston promptly took up arms and having been 
sent South to aid in quieting the Creeks, was des- 
perately wounded in the battle fought with the savages at 
To-ho-pe-ka. His courage displayed during this engage- 
ment, however, won for him the lasting friendship of 
Andrew Jackson, under whose political leadership he was 
destined to become a power in Tennessee public affairs. 
Having been promoted to the rank of lieutenant, Houston 
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recovered slowly from his wounds, and at the close of the 
war entered the more peaceful vocation of the study of law 
in the city of Nashville. After a preparation of six months 
he was duly admitted to the bar and began the practice of 
his profession in the town of Lebanon. It seems that his 
financial affairs—never of the best—were so badly crippled 
when he removed to Lebanon that’he was unable to pay the 
postage then charged on letters ; but through the kindly in- 
tervention of friends he tided over his difficulties. He appears 
to have always remembered gratefully this generosity, 
and when made prosecuting attorney in 1819g—which 
caused his removal to Nashville—in “ his: curious ego- 
tistical and sentimental fashion he addressed a farewell 
to the citizens of Lebanon from the court-house steps, 
in which he said, ‘I was naked and ye clothed me; 
I was hungry and ye fed me; I was athirstand ye gave me 
drink,’ and moved the hearts of his hearers to such a de- 
gree that, according to the contemporary account, ‘ there 
was not a dry eye in the whole assembly.’ ” Houston, al- 
though never what one could call a lawyer, appears to have 
discharged his duties as public prosecutor satisfactorily 
until 1823, when he was elected to Congress. 

During his four years in Congress, Houston gained little 
prominence, owing doubtless to the fact that he was largely 
overshadowed by Jackson. It was during his second term 
of service that his first and only serious duel took place.” 
This was the encounter with Gen. White over the Nashville 
post-office, and although his antagonist recovered from his 
wound, Houston ever afterward remained steadfast in his 
resolution to abstain from a resort to the code. Among 
those from whom he afterward received challenges are men- 
tioned President Lamar, Albert Sidney Johnston, Commo- 
dore E. W. Moore, and others. It is narrated that “on one 
occasion being visited by a gentleman with a warlike mes- 
sage, he took the challenge and handed it to his private sec- 
retary with instructions to indorse it ‘ number fourteen’ and 
file it away. He then — the expectant gentleman 
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that his affair must wait its turn until the previous thirteen 
had been disposed of.” In spite of his persistent refusal to 
fight duels, Houston appears never to have lost his reputa- 
tion for courage even after his removal to Texas. In 1827, 
he was elected Governor of Tennessee. The follow- 
ing description of his appearance at the time of his election 
is given by an eye-witnéss, Col. Claiborne, of Texas: “ It 
shows Houston in that theatrical and sensational manner of 
dress which was a characteristic of him as long as he lived, 
and which only his magnificent physique and lofty manner 
could have prevented from seeming ridiculous and puerile. 
Says Col. Claiborne: ‘He wore on that day (August 2, 
1827,) a tall, bell-crowned, medium-brimmed, shining, black 
beaver hat, shining black patent-leather military stock or 
cravat, incased by a standing collar, ruffled shirt, black 
satin vest, shining black silk pants gathered to the waist- 
band with legs full, same size from seat to ankle, and a gor- 
geous, red-ground, many-colored gown or Indian hunting- 
shirt, fastened at the waist by a huge red sash covered with 
fancy bead-work, with an immense silver buckle, embroid- 
ered silk stockings, and pumps with large silver buckles. 
Mounted on a superb dapple gray horse, he appeared at the 
election unannounced and was the observed of all ob- 
servers.’ Houston’s, administration is said to have been 
both a successful and a conservative one. So satisfied, indeed, 
were the people with it, that there appeared to be no serious 
obstacle in the way of his re-election ; but at this juncture a 
misfortune overtook him which “put an end to his success- 
ful career as a politician in Tennessee, and apparently 
ruined him forever.” This singular experience scarcely 
finds a parallel anywhere. Much has been said and written 
about it; but the truth will, perhaps, never be known, for 
Houston preserved an almost absolute silence on the sub- 
ject. “On the 16th of April, 1829, he sent in his resigna- 
tion to the Secretary of State. In January of that year 
Houston had been married to a Miss Eliza Allen, daughter 
of a wealthy and influential family of Sumner county, which 
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was numbered among his political friends and adherents. 
After three months of marriage his wife left him and re- 
turned to her father’s house. Houston wrote to her father, 
asking him to persuade his wife to return, but she refused, 
and he threw up his hold on fortune and life.” Houston al- 
ways referred in the highest terms to his wife, and the ex- 
planation of the extraordinary event advanced by his biog- 
rapher is that his wife had been persuaded against her in- 
clinationgs to marry him, attracted by his brilliant polit- 
ical position and prospects, while her affections had been 
given to another. The intimacy of married life revealed 
her coldness or repugnance to her husband, and in a moment 
of quarrel, she avowed the truth and left him. Houston’s 
spirit and vanity were deeply wounded, and he “ acted 
with all* the dramatic intensity of his nature.” So 
unusual an occurrence naturally created _ wide-spread 
discussion, and the chief actor in this social drama 
not only tumbled from his lofty pedestal, but was even 
threatened with personal violence. Unable to brave the 
storm and feeling his sorrow keenly, he left Nashville 
under a black cloud, and found an asylum once more with 
his old friends, the Cherokees, who had been removed from 
Tennessee to the Indian Territory. There is a pathetic 
side to this misfortune of Houston, for however much his 
conduct may have been the result of a petty personal van- 
ity, it is much to his credit that not a single harsh or un- 
charitable expression regarding his wife’s action is recorded 
of him. During his second residence among the Indians 
he is said to have sunk to the lowest depths of degra- 
dation—not only by becoming “ a squaw man,” but also by 
his otherwise intemperate habits. So great, indeed, became 
his passion for strong drink that the Indians in disgust gave 
him the name of “ Big Drunk.” In the meantime, however, 
events were rapidly shaping themselves in Texas which 
were destined to lift him out of the filthy mire into which 
his heavy sorrow had plunged him, and to lend to the later 
years of his life the glory and happiness so suddenly taken 
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from him in the flush of his manhood. But to understand 
this subsequent career of Houston, it will be necessary to say 
a word or two about the character of the region in which he 
was more than to gain the ground he had lost. 

The latter portion of our author’s work is prefaced with 
a brief review of the early history of Texas. It seems that 
although the French under La Salle, and as early as 1685, 
had undertaken the settlement of the country, the Spaniards 
always claimed it as a portion of New Spain. As part of 
their colonial policy, therefore, the latter began the work of 
planting missions north of the Rio Grande as early as 1715, 
from which year is commonly dated the Spanish occupation 
of Texas. Of the three monastic orders of Spain—the 
Jesuits, Dominicans, and Franciscans—it fell to the lot uf 
the followers of St. Francis to set up the cross in the limits 
of what is now Texas, but was then known as New 
Philippines. There is some dispute as to the origin of the 
name Texas. Some historians like Yoakum’ say that it 
may have been the name of a petty Indian tribe, or that it 
is of Spanish origin from the word ée/a (plural /é/as) referring 
to the frail coverings of the wigwams. In connection with 
this last idea may be mentioned the probably legendary 
story to the effect that on one occasion some Spaniards 
travelling through the country camped on the Neches. One 
morning, runs the story, the commander looking out upon 
the plains saw many “spider webs spangled with dew 
drops,’ and exclaimed to his companions, “ Afra Jas 
Téjas | Behold the spider webs ’—and thus the country 
was named.? How much truth there is in this fine-spun 
etymology, so to speak, cannot be definitely ascertained ; 
but it seems that it was not until the year 1744 that the 
country was referred to in the Spanish official documents as 
Texas. Meanwhile the work of the Franciscans began to 
bear fruit, and the little missions grew along the rivers of 
southwestern Texas. When the country was more thickly 


''Yoakum: History of Texas, Vol. 1, p. 51. 
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settled, it was divided into three departments, namely, 
Bexar, Brazos, and Nacodoches, representing respectively 
the western, central,and eastern portions of the colony. 
Each department was divided into several districts or 
municipalities. Col. Almonte, a Mexican officer who visited 
the country in 1834, estimated the total population of the 
province, including Indians, at 36,000, and its trade at 
$1,400,000. The principal exports were cotton, skins, and 
cloth. Only two schools are mentioned in the whole prov- 
ince. The most flourishing portion of the country was that in- 
habited by the American colony founded by Stephen F. 
Austin, “ the father of Texas.” 

Moses Austin, a native of Connecticut, in the early part of - 
the present century was largely interested in developing the 
lead mines of the Southwest. Like many other adventurers 
of the day, he visited Texas and became so charmcd with 
the prospects there that he undertook to secure a grant from 
the Mexican government which would enable him to bring 
with him into the country an American colony. After en- 
during many hardships in the prosecution of his plan, Austin 
died and left to his son Stephen the idea he had so long 
cherished. Meanwhile a favorable response had come from 
Mexico, and “a concession was made for the settlement of 
three hundred families on the condition of their professing 
the Roman Catholic religion and promising fidelity to the 
Spanish government. The grants included 640 acres of 
land for each head of a family or single man, 320 acres for 
the’ wife, 160 acres for each child, and 80 acres for each 
slave.” After a tour of inspection Austin chose for the 
home of his colony the strip of country situated between the 
Brazos and Colorado rivers, and the liberal inducements he 
offered to settlers soon attracted a most desirable class of emi- 
grants from the United States. The Americans had barely 
settled in the land when the assertion of the so-called “* Mon- 
roe Doctrine” hastened the downfall of the tottering rule of 
Spain in the New World, and the government which for 
three centuries had displaced the ancient dynasty of the 
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Toltecs, fell in the general crash. This revolution was short- 
ly afterward succeeded by the republican demonstration 
headed by the famous Santa Anna which resulted in the 
overthrow of the emperor, Iturbide, and the erection of a fed- 
eral republic. In‘1824,a constitution was framed—based 
largely on that of our own country —and among other pro- 
visions was one by which the territory of Texas was united 
with that of Coahuila under the title of the State of 
Coahuila and Texas, whose capital was Saltillo, south 
of the Rio Grande and upwards of five hundred miles 
from the Texas colony. It was in after years claimed by 
the Texans that a decree of the Mexican Congress, dated 
May 7, 1824, contemplated a separation of the two provinces 
and guaranteed to Texas “the right of becoming a State 
Government when she may be in a condition to receive the 
same.” In spite of much friction the colony of Austin pros- 
pered and redeemed Texas from the ignominy which the 
American settlements in other portions of the country 
brought upon our national name. But the two el- 
ements represented in the union with Coahuila contained 
the promise of future trouble which the growing prosperity 
of Austin's colony fostered rather than diminished. Jealous 
of this thrift, and ever on the alert for anything like an ex- 
tension of the power of the United States, Mexico entered 
upon a series of persecutions which the Texans naturally 
resented. It is so usual to hear the struggle of the Texans 
referred to as a filibustering expedition that one often loses 
sight of the real significance of their revolution. It seems 
that in 1830, one of those periodic upheavals for which Mexi- 
co is famous, placed one Bustamente — an arbitrary and 
petty tyrant—in the president’s chair. He not only har- 
assed the Texans by establishing a number of custom 
houses throughout their country, but prohibited further immi- 
gration from the United States, while a similar law was 
passed by the local legislature. Impatient and discour- 
aged the Texans expressed their disapproval of this obnox- 
ious policy in no uncertain tones, and a decided spirit of op- 
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position was developed. At this moment Houston — appar- 
ently acting for Jackson — arrived in the country. 

That Houston went to Texas for the purpose of carrying 
out any of the fantastic schemes with which he has been 
credited does not appear to be true. The rich prize, 
however, had more than once tempted the cupidity of 
American adventurers, including Burr, whose ambitious plans 
regarding the seizure of Mexico are too well known to re- 
quire mention. The Anglo-Americans, while tired of Mexican 
domination, had apparently no idea of attempting to secede. 
But it only required a policy like that inaugurated by Bus- 
tamente to fan the smoldering embers into a blaze. The 
meeting, therefore, which took place at San Felipe, April 1, 
1833, was the beginning of the end- Among many no- 
table Texans, Houston was there as one of the representa- 
tives of the people. The fact should be borne in mind, 
however, that this convention had for its object the 
separation of Texas, not from the Mexican  repub- 
lic, but from Coahuila. In the memorial drawn up by the 
convention, it was claimed that the decree of Congress above 
referred to looked to a division of the two provinces or, 
to quote from the memorial itself, * the implication con- 
veyed by this clause is plain and imperative; and vests in 
Texas as perfect a right as language can convey.” Busta- 
mente, however, opposed any policy looking forward to a 
separation of the provinces, and began to prepare for the 
suppression of the Americans’ claim, when a counter revolt” 
drove him from office and madé Santa Anna president. 
The-new president promised to observe the provisions of the 
Constitution of 1824, but time only showed that he did not 
mean to keep his promises. Santa Anna began to ignore 
the Constitution and, in pursuance of his policy to consoli- 
date the republic, prepared to invade Texas. The war was 
now on, and it is noteworthy that it was not a war of seces- 
sion but the resistance of the Texans to what they conceived 
to be destruction to the best element in their Constitution. In 
the two years’ struggle that ensued, there was a great deal of 
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cruelty on both sides, but the massacres at the Alamo and at 
Goliad were peculiarly horrible and nerved the arms that 
dealt such telling blows at San Jacinto. 

With peace declared, Texas was made a republic with a 
constitution resembling our own. Houston the 
first president. He addressed himself seriously to the 
affairs of state and in his message to Congress de- 
clared: ‘ We now occupy the proud attribute of a sovereign 
and independent Republic while will fall upon us the obli- 
gation of evincing to the world that we aie worthy to be 
free.” He served two terms as president and on the 
annexation of Texas to the Union, was elected to the United 
States Senate. He took his seat in 1846. Of the position he 
took among the array of great men who helped to make up 
the Senate at that time, Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Ben- 
ton, Cass, Dix, Cameron, Corwin, and Bright—his 
biographer has this to say: ‘“ Houston’s advent, from his 
romantic career and achievement, attracted much atten- 
tion, and he was at once a marked, although a 


rather eccentric figure in the Senate chamber. He con- 


tinued his habit of peculiarity in dress, wearing his broad- 
brimmed white hat of soft fur, and draping. himself in a 
cloak with a red linimg, or in a bright-colored Mexican 
blanket. He provided himself with a supply of cypress 
shingles, and filled his waste basket during the debates with 
the shavings that curled from under his sharp knife.” His 
pronounced Union proclivities gave much offense to the 
radicals of the Southern States; but in Texas, where the 
slave owners had not then grown to their subsequent power, 
his sentiments do not appear to have given general dissatis- 
faction. 

While in Washington, Houston became profoundly in- 
terested in the subject of religign, and after his “ conversion,” 
was baptized by immersion at Independence, Texas. Mean- 
while he had married Miss Margaret Moffette Lea, of Ma- 
rion, Alabama, whose amiable temperament and strength of 
character are said to have worked a complete reformation in 
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“Old Jacinto,” as he was fondly christened by his 
compatriots. After the expiration of his term in the Senate 
he returned to Texas, but did not enjoy the quiet he may 
have looked forward to. ‘“ He found the political condition 
of Texas more excited and disturbed than at any period 
since the revolution, and that it was necessary for him to 
gird up his loins for a tremendous struggle against the con- 
spirators, who were endeavoring to array the State against 
the Union.” Although elected Governor, the current was 
bearing too strongly in the opposite direction and he who 
had been described by an enthusiastic admirer as “ a Samp- 
son in the field and a Solomon in counsel” was deposed 
from office. Of his career subject to his deposition it suffices 
to say jhat he did not long survive the ingratitude of his 
countrymen; but died in comparative lack of means, 
in 1863. He was “essentially the product of his time 
and circumstances.” His tall figure, clad in the semi- 
civilized robes he so strangely affected, stalks across the 
pathway of our national progress, the embodiment of the 
pioneer age. With all his faults of temper and ambition, he 
was a man with a mission, and our country owes not a little 


to one who was always its loyal champion. : 
B. J. RAMAGE. 
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THE GERMAN NOVEL. 


It is interesting to note how in every one of the great lan- 
guages of Europe the novel is coming to take the foremost 
place in imaginative literature. This is as true of France and 
England as of Germany. If we ask ourselves who were the 
representative writers of Elizabeth’s day, or of Anne’s, or of 
the Georges’, the larger part of the names that rise to our minds 
will be poets. In our own day the men of corresponding 
position are the novelists. Even Tennyson and the Brown- 
ings, Longfellow and Lowell, as a poet, seem to belong to a 
receding generation. And so in France the men who made 
famous the age of Louis XIV. were the poets, while to-day 
prose is the favorite vehicle of literary expression, In Ger- 
many, Heine is the last of the great poets, and the novelists 
have come to claim almost the entire field of imaginative lit- 
erature. By their number more perhaps than by their merit, 
they tend to drown all other voices. The annual produc- 
tion of novels in Germany appears from Kiirschner’s Lit- 
teraturlexikon to be about 1,200, and to them we may prob- 
ably add at least 6,000 short stories. Of these by far the 
greater part are of course wholly ephemeral. It is to the 
few writers whose work marks progress, development, or at 
least change, in the art and aim of fiction that I wish to di- 
rect attention here. 

And first a glance at the past. Wolff's Simp/licissimus may 
mark for us the beginning of German fiction. This wonder- 
fully realistic tale of the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648), in 
which the author himself bore a part, suggests the somewhat 
earlier novela picaresca of the Spaniards, and struck so 
popular a chord that it evoked a crowd of imitators who out- 


1 Rehorn: Der Deutsche Roman, 1890 ; Schénbach: Ueber Lesen und 
Bildung; Bleibtreu: Die Revolution in der Literatur, 1886; Kampf 
ums der Dasein Literatur, 1887. 
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bade one another in tales of wild and warlike adventure. By 
the side of this there soon appears a second current, the 
tales of travel and shipwreck, with their source in the English 
Robinson Crusoe, showing usually a strong but untrained 
imagination and very little artistic finish. Here rivalry led 
naturally to a riotous excess which furnishes the excuse and 
the point of the satires of Miinchausen and Schelmuffsky, 
the comic liars of German literature. The imitations of 
Robinson Crusoe are hardly to be counted. There is a 
whole literature of odinsonaden, the Italian Robinson, the 
Dutch, French, Saxon, Silesian, and Swiss Family Robin- 
son. Then there is the /nse/ Felsendurg, perhaps the best 
in this kind, a tale of an earthly paradise, with its Adam and 
Eve and the kingdom they founded, all quite in the style, 
and at the last clearly under the influence, of Rousseau’s 
theories of nature and society. 

But neither these, nor the “ Volksbiicher,” are the ancestors 
of our modern fiction, whose sources we need not trace be- 
yond Wieland and the literary circle at Weimar. For this 
stands in essential relation to the French Revolution, the 
source of the social problems of our day. First with Wie- 
land, the novelist becomes a social philosopher, who seeks 
the key to living vital questions. He is, to be sure, a laugh- 
ing philosopher,.an Epicurean Pococurante, but yet he brings 
imaginative literature back to the psychological and phil- 
osophical basis that had made the glory of Wolfram von 
Eschenbach. 

Goethe accepted his standpoint and bettered his instruction. 
By his analysis of character he opened a boundless field to 
the novelists of the future. Keen insight and fearless oppo- 
sition to prejudices, moral or social, in “* Werther” and “ Wil- 
helm Meister,” the remarkable perfection of form in the 
“Elective Affinities,” had an influence on fiction that can be 
traced for at least two generations. In its social philoso- 
phy, however, this period was more swayed by Jean Paul 
and the Romantic School whose work one of themselves 
describes as “‘ sentimental material in fantastic form.” But 
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while the fantastic unreality of Jean Paul might be admired, 


it could hardly be successfully imitated, and so it remained 


without great ‘direct influence on fiction. Not so the 
eccentric talent of Friedrich Schlegel, one of the first and 
most zealous preachers of the “ emancipation” of women 
and of general lawlessness, especially in his autobiographi- 
cal novel “ Lucinde,” whose heroine Dorothea Veit had been 
divorced that she might share the home of this talented 
author who assures a friend that “ she has no sense for any- 
thing in or out of the world but love, music, wit, and 
philosophy.” The climax is suggestive. In Schlegel’s 
“ Lucinde” we have the troubled source of the turbid 
stream of novels that preach woman’s rights and social 
reform generally. Intrinsically the “ Lucinde” is not worth 
study or even mention. It is planless, and, in spite of its 
shameless autobiography, dull. Other romanticists were at 
the time more popular. 

Novalis has given us in “ Heinrich von Ofterdingen ” and 
his Blue Flower a romantic Wilhelm Meister, whose serenity 
is exchanged for dreamy enthusiasm, where we seem to move 
in a mild fairy land amid misty myths that lift at times to 
give us brief glimpses of reality only to close suddenly 
again upon us. Novalis always means to be clear, but the 
eloquent and poetic fecundity of this pupil of Goethe is 
ever again tempting him to leave the earth and soar. 

Yet neither Novalis, Tieck in his first period, Fouqué, 
Arnim, nor his wife Bettina, were at all in touch with 
national life, though in their day they were more read 
than Schlegel, and Fouqué’s “Undine” is still popular. 
They had followers, too—Clauren, whose sickly senti- 
mentality Heine has made a byword, and Hauff whose 
“ Lichtenstein ” is still read with pleasure as an historical ro- 
mance. But their influence did not outlast the great change 
that came over the German spirit in the next generation. 

That generation was to be occupied as none had ever 
been in Germany with political life. The years between 
the French Revolutions of 1830 and 1848 form a period of 
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intense fermentation throughout Germany. This was no 
time for the pretty fancies of the romanticists, for Blue Flow- 
ers and Water Fairies. It was a time of serious problems, 
the critical point of the struggle between the old feudal con- 
stitution of German society and the new democracy, between 
aristocracy and industrialism, the age of popular journalism 
in Germany, of the railway and the steamboat. The year 
1848 marks the dividing line between the old literature and 
the new. Of the earlier novels whose influence can be 
traced after 1850, there remain only Goethe’s “ Elective 
Affinities” and Schlegel’s “ Lucinde.” 

“Young Germany” was full of energy and zeal, they 
were reformers, revolutionists rather, bent on destroying all 
barriers to social freedom, or as it has been epigramatically 
called, “the emancipation of the flesh.” At their head was 
Gutzkow, and one of his first stories bore the significant 
title, “ Wally, the Female Skeptic.” It earned its author 
fame and what was then the added honor of three months’ 
imprisonment, and it had many fellows in its attack on the 
existing social order, not often wise but voicing very clearly 
the impending revolution. Among these “The Pupil of 
Nature” and “ The Pupil of Society” two youthful works 
of Luise Miihlbach deserve special mention. Germany was 
now in closest touch with France. Sand, Sue, and Dumas, 
with Rousseau behind, were studying modern life with the 
same sympathy for the lowest social orders, and found in 
severity to aristocracy a key to popular favor. The novel 
came to have the actuality and living interest of a political 
pamphlet. It became and has continued one of the most ef- 
fective forms of social and political propaganda in Germany, 
taking for this purpose its subjects from very recent history. 
The true historical novel developed somewhat later among 
them, as “ Young Germany ” grew older and cooler. Laube’s 
Der Deutsche Krieg, story of the Thirty Years War, the 
best in this kind that “ Young Germany” produced, was not 
written till 1863-1865. 

The gospel of emancipation, first preached in “ Lucinde ” 
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and ably seconded by Johanna Schopenhauer, mother of the 
philosopher, had its natural result in the multiplying of female 
novelists, a characteristic sign of this time. Beside Mihl- 
bach and the sane and moderate Lewald appear the radical 
Luise Ashton, the mildly polygamous Ida Frick, and Ida 
Hahn-Hahn, whose theory seems to be that a woman whose 
heart is large enough for two ought not to be content with 
one. Even the mild and gentle Marlitt does not always hide 
her emancipationist birthmark. 

Marriage is of course the subject dear to these feminine 
hearts. Lewald has turned it in every direction and looked 
at it from every side. After forty-five years she decided 
that practice was better than speculation. She married 
Professor Stahr (1885) and the subject lost its interest for 
her. Other women, too, grow far less radical in this matter, 
and Wilhelmine von Hillern has actually satirized blue- 
stockings and all their ways in Der Arzt der Seele (1870). 

In style the novels of “ Young Germany” show growing 
delicacy in detail-painting and increasing clearness in form 
and language, which may be ascribed to the stimulus and 
example of Goethe’s “ Elective Affinities.” In their general 
tendency an independent nationalism asserts itself with grow- 
ing confidence, a confidence that is never lost, even in the 
dreary reaction that followed the premature outburst of 
1848. 

This reaction, however, turned fiction for a time from the 
political to the purely literary field. Ceasing preforce to 
preach, it strove to entertain, and even aspired to cultivate. 
These are the palmy days of Die Gartenlaube and other 
unpolitical and generally “harmless” journals. But the 
novelists are still almost wholly from the liberal school in 
politics and strongly influenced by the scientific develop- 
ment of the age and the theory of evolution. Under this 
guise the novel becomes more respectable, more fit for the 
parlor table, and finds a widening circle of readers. We 
are brought thus to our own time. And here it is con- 
venient to distinguish historical fiction from novels that deal 
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with contemporary life, which themselves invite subdivision, 
as will appear presently. 

The modern historical school of fiction begins with Karl 
Spindler and Willibald Alexis who used history in a time of 
national humiliation to strengthen and deepen the patriotic 
spirit... Equally national and more artistic is Scheffel’s 
“Ekkehard ” (1855) which the universal voice has already 
raised to the rank of a classic. Here thorough study joins 
with genial fancy and hearty humor to present a charming 
picture of courtly and monastic life in medieval Germany. 
Many of its characters and scenes are part and parcel of 
the popular literary consciousness and familiar to those who 
have never read the rather bulky volume. It is a story of 
the tenth century and the hero is a monk of St. Gall, teach- 
er of duchess Hedwig of Swabia, who discovers too late 
their mutual love, when his obtuseness has roused her wrath 
and caused his exile. Without any pretense of learning, 
Scheffel has drawn a wonderfully fresh and bright picture 
of the period when German society was crystalizing, and 
the simplicity of the style well suits an age when the world 
was young. The humor has a childlike gaiety very different 
from the sarcasm and irony that tinges the later humorists 
of the century. This was Scheffel’s only important novel, 
but he was author also of the famous story in verse of the 
“Trumpeter of Sakkingen,” once student of law, then wan- 
dering musician, and at last papal band-master ; a story told 
with more verve and bubbling humor than was common in 
Germany then or is now. 

In Scheffel the German spirit was deep and strong. Pro- 
fessor Ebers brings us to the sphere of purely antiquarian 
interests. His novels have so little of the distinctively 
Germanic that they are almost as widely read in America 
as athome. Most of them have Old Egypt for their scene 
and their attraction lies in the curiosity that this new-old 
world naturally excites even in the half-cultured. His gtyle 


'For instance /segrimm and Ruhe ist die Erste Pflicht. 
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is charming, his plots well managed, but he fails in the 
development of characters which after all in their thoughts 
and motives are thoroughly modern. So, as Franz Hirsch 
has observed, if one were to transfer these novels from 
Egypt to modern times and give these “four o’clock tea” 


‘Egyptians modern custumes, one would soon see how dry, 


unreal, weak, and poor, how artificial in sentiment, how 
lacking in all poetic freshness this so called poetry is in its 
nature. In Ebers there is learning, as we might expect 


‘from a German professor. Learning builds for him an an- 


tique stage perfect in every detail, but here his imagination 
fails and modern actors tread the ancient boards." Much 
the same may be said of the classical nove's of Eckstein, 
whose titles, Aphrodite, Nero, Prusias, Die Claudier, 
sufficiently indicate their subjects. 

A much higher place in this field must be accorded to Fe- 
lix Dahn, who gives himself also a more sympathetic task, 
for he takes the German migration as his theme and so 
strikes a chord that is sure to stir the German heart. His 
Kampf um Rom has a breadth and a swing that makes it 
kin to the old popular epic and gives it a very high artistic 
unity. Indeed this is one of the greatest historical novels 
of any country. The writer has chosen a generous canvas. 
But though the tale fills four volumes, the interest never 
flags. Rather one feels a growing regret as one sees fatally 
impending the tragic close of the story and of the kingdom 
of the Ostrogoths. We watch Germanic virtues softened 
by the culture of the South and falling at last a prey to its 
devious and unscrupulous diplomacy. 

In these dark ages when history is obscure, a freer scope’ 
may be claimed for the fancy of the novelist. Certainly 
Dahn has given his characters a wonderful reality. No 
German but feels that they are of his race, and his pulses 
beat quicker in sympathy with a people whose democratic 
virties were the causes of their fall. The mass of learning 


! Vischer, in his novel Auch Hiner has inserted a delightful parody of 
this antiquarian fiction. 
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that this book involves is immense, but it is carried so light- 


ly that only the specialist realizes with what care each detail 
of art, language, mythology, and antiquity, is wrought into 
a perfect picture of the times. The Gothic princes, Theo- 
doric, Totila, Wiligis, and Tela, are strongly drawn, while, 


in her fearful vengeance, Amalaswintha rises to the height 


of an ancient epic heroine. Cethegus, the old Roman, pre- 
fect, republican, despot, and demon, is, like Narses and Bel- 
lisarius, rather a personification than a character, but the 
Emperor Justinian and his wife, the quondam circus-dancer 
Theodora, are clearly cunceived and sharply characterized. 
This is by far the greatest work of Dahn, but his shorter 
stories of the migration, though in lighter vein, have value 
both as side-lights to history and as poetic creations. The 
invasion of the Huns becomes more real by his “ Attila.” 


“ Bissula” and “ Felicitas” vivify and clarify our ideas of — 


the relation of German and Roman culture along the Rhine 
as the empire was nodding to its fall. Not even Thierry 
had made the Merovingians so real as Dahn’s “ Frede- 
gonde”’, that queen who lives still in French song as “ the 
fair, the blonde, the terrible.” 

The only compeer of Dahn in national fiction is Freytag, 
who had already made a name for himself in the drama and 
in the romance of modern life, and had approved himself 
in his * Pictures from the German Past ” a deep student of an- 
tiquity and a master of composition. He was past middle 
life, already fifty-six, when he undertook in a series of seven 
novels to erect a monument to the continuity of German 
character through all ages of its history. Eight years of his 
maturest: talent were devoted to the work which is already a 
classic in German literature. Die Ahnen “ The Ancestors” 
are wider in scope, more national in character though per- 
haps less vivid in execution, than the work of Dahn. First 
“Ingo” reaches back with epic simplicity into the twilight of 
German history, then “ Ingraban” brings us to the christian 
conversion and to our own S. Boniface. Here, too, the epic 


style rises to rhythm and frequently to alliteration, so that form 
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aids language in conjuring these ancient scenes which reach at 
times a tragic grandeur that recalls the fate of the Nibelun- 
gen. A third shows the Roman Church beginning to predom- 
inate in German culture, another tells of the Teutonic 
Knights and their struggle with Prussian heathendom. In 
“ Marcus Kénig ” we come to the Reformation and the found- 
ing of the Prussian state. The concluding parts deal with the 
Thirty Years War, the development of Prussia under Fred- 
eric William I. and the revival of national life after the hu- 
miliations of Napoleon. All is infused with a genuine pa- 
triotic spirit that knows no other limits than the German 
race. Few novelists have had so wide and lofty a concep- 
tion of their vocation as Freytag and Dahn. Contempora- 
ry literature shows nothing like it. Nor is the reason hard 
to see. No other nation of Europe in the last half century 
has had its national pride so stirred, and its national con- 
sciousness so exalted, as Germany since 1866. In litera- 
ture as in history, the hour brings the man. 3 

In the second division of fiction, the study of modern life, 
if we go back to the reaction that followed the nipping of the 
aspirations of “ Young Germany” in 1849, we shall find the 
writers still liberal in politics, and bent, though with greater 
moderation, on social and moral propaganda. Under these 
conditions imaginative work of the first order was not likely 
to be produced, and it is probably correct to say that the 
first novel since 1850 that is still read by any but students 
of literature, is Freytag’s So// und Haden. This, too, is po- 
litical in tendency, but it has raised the question to a higher 
plane and struck the key-note of the fiction of this genera- 
tion. This key-note is the inevitable conflict between the 
industrial, democratic spirit of the age and the spirit of caste 
and privilege rooted in the feudal past and little shaken in 
Germany even by the French Revolution. An inevitable 
conflict, with right and wrong on both sides, but with forces 
apparently so unequal that it might well seem necessary, in 
the words of Freytag’s preface, “to rouse the people from 
their discouragement and show them a picture of their own 
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worthiness.’ So here, as later in Die Ahnen, he was in- 
spired with a wise patriotism and able to aid effectively in 
the moral development of his nation. He preaches the gos- 
pel of honest industry. The great commercial house of 
Schréter, with its patriarchal government, with industry 
and honesty infusing energy in every part, “ where work is 
pleasure,” was something new in German fiction. The aris- 
tocracy, in its virtues and its weakness, is shown to be the 
nidus of the commercial Jews who prey upon it, and the 
moral is that the nobility can maintain itself only by adopt- 
ing, with its representative Fink, the virtues of the industrial 
class. But though it was once a gospel of democracy, to- 
day the book seems to belong to the past. The industrial- 
ism that it preached is an accomplished fact, and while it 
is still interesting, the novel has not the actuality that once 
made it a power. 

For Soll und Haben was the beginning of a new epoch in 
fiction. Not as though the romantic school had ceased to 
have its representatives which still paraded mock pathos to 
the half-cultured. Keller and his Griiner Heinrich found 
no lack of popularity for their mystical maunderings, and 
Schénbach does not scruple to call this writer the greatest Ger- 
man poet of the second half of the century. Butin the main 
the growing sternness brushed these survivals aside. For in 
the sixties it grew clear that the reckoning day was not 
far off, the political tension became more intense and was 
immediately reflected in fiction, especially by Spielhagen’s 
Problematisché Naturen and Durch Nacht zum Licht, 1861-2. 

Here, as in his earlier‘ventures, Spielhagen showed him- 
self a close student of Goethe. The very title is from the 
“« Elective Affinities.” The subject is the same irrepressible 
conflict between the stolid landed nobility and the misguided 
intelligence of the nation, culminating in the catastrophe of 
1849. These stories show how fiction during the sixties be- 
gins to get more in touch with popular feeling, following it 
step by step in its aspirations and its hopes; for Spielhagen 
has always a cheerful confidence in the future, not shared 
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by his contemporaries, Meissner and Hopfen. The aim of 
his novels, like that of the people for whom they were writ- 
ten, was, however, not alwaysclear or decided. It is curious 
to note how in this decade Auerbach’s Auf der Hohe and 
Das Landhaus am Rhein, in contrast to Barfiissle and 
the harmless Village Tales of his earlier manner, illustrate 
this same tendency in their attempted solution of social 
problems by the acid of Spinoza’s philosephy. It is grace- 

ful, but a winter’s chill runs through it all. 

But socn the progress of politics gave a new impulse to 
German energies. War with Denmark was followed close 
by the great victory over Austria of 1866 and the dazzling 
triumphs of 1870. The German empire was once more a 
reality, not the simulacrum that Napoleon had laid forever 
to rest in 1806, but such as it was in Barbarossa’s day, a 
great, perhaps the greatest power in Europe. 

The effect on the historical novel of this crisis of the 
world was transforming ; on the novel of modern life it was 
less apparent, for the empire while it lifted the political 
cloud did not solve the social problems, which rather be- 
came the more acute as thought was more concentrated on 


them. Pessimism, the prevailing philosophy of the sixties, 


continues still to color the treatment of modern life. In Ger- 
many,.as in France, the tendency is to lay bare life’s seamy 


- side, to deal with the diseased, the deformed, the exception- 


al. This tends to bring into the foreground a new factor, the 
religious, beside the political and the social. In Germany 
and in England, the religious novel, or at least religion in 
the novel, begins to find a place, and, there, as here, the atti- 
tude is, as it was in the political and social field, “ liberal,’ 
that is opposed to traditional christianity. The leaders of 
chought in this field are Schopenhauer and Strauss ; the head 
of the new school of fiction is Paul Heyse, distinguished also 
as a critic, poet, and dramatist. 

The first great novel of Heyse dates from 1873. “ Chil- 
dren of the World” is its significant title, its contents pessi- 
mistic philosophy applied to every sphere of social life ex- 
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‘cept the political. The divorce of religion and morality is 
its moral, the overthrow of the church establishment in 
Prussia its immediate purpose. This may not promise much to 
the American and, I trust, christian reader, but yet the book, 
in spite of what Bleibtreu calls its “ sensuous sentimentality 
and sentimental sensuousness’’, where the author “ in a dress 
coat promenades gracefully with sin’’,' in spite of all its alleged 
“creeping poison,” is of great talent and intense interest, a 
work that would disown “ Robert Elsmere” even for a weak 
and erring brother. Less powerful, but more delightful, than 
this novel is “ Im Paradiese,” a story of artist life in Munich. 
Its fundamental theory is much the same however. Mar- 
riage is the theme, the thesis that freedom is permissible to 
the aristocracy of genius. The hero’s unhappiness comes from 
his marriage, the cure from an artistic attachment; and that 
divorce and a second marriage restore all to the legal basis is, 
as Heyse expressly tells us, only a concession to formality. 
Of such “ concessions ” the whole book is full. The bulwarks 
of bourgeois morality are never directly attacked, but 
they are silently undermined in each of the tour artist mar- 
riages that close the story. One cannot leave it, however, 
without bearing witness to the fresh beauty of its style and 
the graceful lightness of its movement, things rather rare in 
this school of fiction. But Heyse is perhaps best known by his 
short stories, which hold much the same place in Germany 
that Maupassant’s do in France, models in their kind, ap- 
proached only by Storm and Keller, masterpieces of form, 
cameos cut with a firm hand, leaving an impression on the 
mind where every line tells. 

Less artistic, more rigidly modern, more closely affiliated 
to the French “ naturalists,” is Paul Lindau, who with 
Mautzner and Ring makesa specialty of dissecting low Berlin 
life, while Fontaine and Heiberg show a more sympathetic 
study of the local types of the German capital. These sug- 
gest Dickens’s Londoy sketches, but the former are discour- 
aging pictures and not pleasant reading. Take for instance 


TBleibtreu: Revol. in der Litt., p. 25. 
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Lindau’s “ Arme Madchen,” where the poor but honest girl 
struggles to preserve her repute and purity amid surroundings 
that drag her down, hindered by poverty from the marriage of 
her choice, and cutting at last the knot of her existence by 
suicide, quite in the old Werther fashion, while a girl of the 
middle class, her unacknowledged half-sister, who is far 
from sharing her virtue or virtues, steals her lover because she 
can offer him social equality, in exchange for which all merits 
weigh lightly even in the mind of her highly respectable 
mother-in-law, who is indeed a sort of conspirator in her 
son’s deception. Lindau is a Jew and he may take a grim 
pleasure in exclaiming with Shylock, “ These be your chris- 
tian husbands.” Again in his Sfitzen, the cardinal question 
is if any circumstances would justify a man in betraying 
the honor a woman had confided to him. But the public 
are not casuists, nor is the novel a suitable place for ethical 
discussion. Were Berlin society as Lindau paints it, it 
would ‘hardly hold together over night. 

The same discouraged pessimism has possessed in recent 
years the work of Jensen, whose earlier stories, for instance 
the Braune Erica, had shown a mastery of the prose idy] in 
descriptions of North German country scenes. Now the 
capital attracts him, and his annual novel grows gloomier 
every year in its treatment of the upper classes of society. 
Take, for instance, Jn der Fremde. The pastor’s daughter 
marries the young officer. Her betrothed theological stu- 
dent is left in the lurch. By and by, when she has discov- 
ered that passion, not sympathy drew them together, she 
meets her old love, now a university tutor in philosophy. 
The name of this friend of wisdom is Lorenz. It might as 
well have been Abelard, since hers is Heloise. She hears 
him lecture on the fascinating topic, “ The highest love is 
life’s highest law.” Nobody understands, but everybody is 
delighted, and Heloise is “ emancipated.” 

Here, too, there seems a sort of grudge in the author’s 
mind against the basis of our social order. Not indeed, as 
in the forties, an open attack on marriage as such, but an un- 
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dermining of its outposts, and indirectly a plea for free di- 
vorce. A group of French reformers gave the key-note. 
No German has caught their tone more completely than 
Ernst Eckstein. Let us consider Yorinde. The scene is 
St. Remo, whither My Lady Jorinde, has taken her poor 
heart to be cured of its hopeless love for the brilliant officer, 
Baron Prittwitz, who happens to be betrothed to another. 
Dr. Max cures My Lady’s consumption and offers her heart 
and hand, which are gratefully accepted. The young couple 
meet the officer. He has broken his engagement meantime. 
_ The old love claims its right in the young wife’s heart. Dr. 
Max discovers the state of the case. On whom shall he take 
vengeance ? On nobody, says German law. On the gen- 
tleman, say the ever gallant French. On the lady, says 
Eckstein, who tells us how Dr. Max nurses back into ac- 
tivity the dormant seeds of his wife’s consumption, and 
boasts of his success over her grave to the desolate Pritt- 
witz. They have a duel, the Doctor is kiHed, Prittwitz be- 
comes insane, the author sells several editions, and is reck- 
oned among the first writers of his school. We shall meet 
this versatile man next among the—humorists. 

These are but few from the legion of social novels, but 
they are typical of the class and sufficient for our purpose. 
These men write as reformers, they deal, ex professo, with 
the exceptional and the diseased, but their work lacks both 
the literary and moral qualities that could give it permanent 
value. Probably first in historic fiction, in this field the 
Germans must take the second, perhaps the third, place 
among the nations of Europe. 

Closely allied to these social studies are the novels that 
deal with recent politics with as much sensational liberty as 
the police censorship will allow. The best in this poor kind 

is Gregor Samarow (Georg von Meding) who spins on such 
tragedies as the suicide of Louis II. of Bavaria tales that ap- 
peal strongly to the middle classes, but do not exist for any 
other. Somewhat higher in aim are stories written, so far as 
can be seen, solely for healthy amusement. Marlitt, with easy 
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fecundity, has raised suspense to a science. Through the 
widely circulated Gartenlaube she exercised for many years a 
predominating influence on German women of the middle 
class, and through many translations on American women 
also. Those whose literary memory dates back a decade or two 
will recall “Old Mamzell’s Secret,” ‘“ Goldelse,” and the 
* Little Moorland Princess,” all painfully alike, all consulting 
neither natural nor psychological probability, all fostering a 
mild liberalism, religious and social, that accorded with, and 
doubtless promoted, the tendency of the time. With Marlitt 
may be grouped two Austrian ladies, Madam Ebner-Eschen- 
bach, a high-minded noblewoman, who knows above ail 
things how to tell a good story and enjoys the telling of it, and 
Ossip Schubin, whose gospel of peace, Die Waffen Nieder, 
recently achieved a sensational success, less perhaps for its 
merits than for its doctrine. 

A more careful student of life than these ladies, and ap- 
pealing to a rather more cultured class than Marlitt, is 
Spielhagen, who, since 1870, has turned his attention from 
“reform” to the purveying of popular sensation, subordi- 
nating his preaching more and more to the demands of pub- 
lisher and bookseller. Sturmflut (1877) shows, indeed, a 
higher tone. The great storm on the Baltic furnishes the 
background for a vivid picture of the speculative craze with 
which the French milliards infected Germany, and the fear- 
ful crash that followed. There is something epic in the rush 
of water here and of panic there, each a whirlpool of ruin. 
The ball on the eve of the crisis, dancing on a volcano, is the 
best single chapter in Spielhagen’s work and suggests Thack- 
eray’s Brussels before Waterloo. In later years Spielha- 
gen’s prolific pen takes more and more the easy tone that 
suits the mental dyspepsia of hisreaders. Qu7s¢sana (1880) 
“roars you as gently as any sucking dove,” Die Schénen 
Amerikanerinnen is a commonplace story of a commonplace 
swindler, and his interesting daughters, and //ans and Grete 
belongs to the naive peasant tales, of which more presently. 
In general Spielhagen’s sympathies are democratic still, 
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probably because most of his readers share them. To this 
he occasionally sacrifices proportion and caricatures his no- 
blemen. He is weakest in the develdpment of character, 
most witty in his dialogue, and strongest in action and plot. 

Spielhagen and Marlitt may represent the entertaining 
social novel. Another group depends on the exotic for at- 
traction. Franzos is wont to carry us to Galicia, Polodia, 
or the plains of eastern Russia, which his imagination peo- 
ples with weird and wild creations. Lindau lays the scene 
of several novels in America, Jokai’s Hungarian tales are 
familiar to American readers through cheap translations, 
and the rich imagination of Sacher-Masoch has run wild 
riot in unsavory tales of Russia, Galicia, and Vienna, whose 
pessimism is but a thinly disguised cultus of Venus Vul- 
givaga. Then, there is a whole group of men who follow 
Auerbach with the unequal steps of little ulus, and give us 
Village Stories or, as the fashion now sets, Swiss and Tyro- 
lese tales and Bavarian highland scenes. Doubtless there 
is a public for these sentimental milkmaids and sighing 
shepherds, for the pessimistic jodlers and alpine disciples of 
Schopenhauer. Anzengruber, Rosegger, and Schmid have 
readers, probably more than they would have in any other 
_ country, but they are only an eddy in the current.’ Still, 

_ at present, the number of these exotic and pastoral romances 
is great, much greater than their excellence. Such abund- 
ance is striking, for in France this genus was rare till Loti 
began to write, and the German development seems inde- 
pendent of England which might have furnished helpful 
models. 

It is a parlous thing to speak of foreign humor, and I 
forego any effort to analyse the art by which Wilhelm 
Raabe, in spite of his pessimistic resignation, manages to 
win a smile even from the seamy side of life. He lays his 
stories in out of the way villages, takes for his characters as 
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merit,” his drama, Das Vierte Gebot immortal, and the story,’ Sternstein- 
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out of the way people as Dickens, and treats them with as 
delightful minuteness, though his earlier stories, Der Hezlige 
Born (1861) and Die Horacker (1872) have a fresher spirit 
than the later, which is strange when we consider the gen- 
eral course of German literature before and since the seven- 
‘ties. More boisterous than Raabe is Eckstein, who has made 
a specialty of studies of the comic side of school life, for 
whose bubbling humor one is disposed to thank him more 
than for his social or classical novels. 

Perhaps the most remarkable living German humorist is 
Stinde. It is difficult to speak with moderation of his pho- 
tographic accuracy in the affectionate study of middie class 
Berlin life. We look no longer through the red glasses of 
Lindau, but see everyday life as we hope it is in many 
thousand homes in the city by the Spree. An account of the 
trip of the “ Buchholz Family” toItaly opened the series. 
Then Frau Buchholz began to write letters to one of the Ber- 
lin papers whose readers were gradually roused to see 
that a literary masterpiece was appearing where one is not 
wont to look for such, evenin Germany. The letters were 
soon collected in a volume and had a success hardly par- 
alleled in a country where 10,000 counts as 100,000 in 
France. The Buchholz Family approached the larger figure, 
and a second part added to the author’s success in this 
unique field, which a final volume could not more than main- 
tain. These books have been done into English, though it is 
surprising that any one with wit enough to dare to attempt 
it, should not have had wit enough to let it alone. It is as if one 
should translate the “ Biglow Papers” into French. He who 
has not learned Berlinese from the lips of one of themselves, 
will hardly ever come to appreciate the racy flavor of Frau 
Buchholz’s language. It is no such German as we ever saw in 
print before, but every line recalls to the initiated reader some 
memory of old student days. This was the way his landlady 
or his washerwoman used to talk. The same dry humor, the 
same skeptical half-culture, the same keen worldly wisdom, 
the same colossal beliefin Berlin. And the humor is so fresh, 
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so genial, so healthy, so different from that melancholy that 
pervades the books we have been considering since we left 
Freytag and his fellows. But of course, after all, it is only 
the play of genius. 

If we turn to other fields of imaginative literature during this 
period we shall find less originality but alike spirit. In drama, 
except for the realists, Wildenbruch and Sudermann, to whom 
we shall recur, translations or adaptations from the French 
predominate. Among native writers of comedy the best, 
Blumenthal, Lindau, L’Arronge, are not remarkable, and all 
their humor has a touch of bitter irony. Genuine epic 
poetry we should hardly look for in these days, and the few 
attempts, such as Scherenberg’s, are obvious failures. Light 
narrative verse, since Scheffel’s Trompeter, has not risen 
above the dignity of books for the parlor table, while lyric 
poetry has lost much of the freedom of form that made the 
charm of Heine, and, so far as it is not iconoclastic, is rather 
dreary. Criticism, too,is ina sad state, often venal, and far 
from those broad views that made the work of Lessing, 
Goethe, and Schiller in this field truly constructive and 
helpful. 

This is the excuse for being of a rebellious school ar 
character has been just hinted in the word “ iconoclastic,” 
group that sometimes calls itself “ Young Germany,” ieee: a 
reminiscence of 1848, and sometimes the realist school, though 
it should not be confounded with the like-named French 
realists. It has more and manifold points of contact with that 
Parisian coterie which rejoices in the name of the Decadents. 
At the head of this movement is Bleibtreu, more important 
as a critic than as an original writer, though it enrages 
him to be told so. Their organs have been the A/agazin 
fiir die Litteratur des In- und Auslandes and Die Gesell- 
schaft. It is a rather numerous body of zealous young - 
writers, born for the most part in the twenty years preced- 
ing the French war, who in striking out new paths begin. 
with a wholesale condemnation of the old, eupecianey of the 
“weak lemonade” and “ sugar-water erotics,” as Bleibtreu 
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happily designates the lyrics of Scheffel, Geibel, and their 
like. These younger poets mean to be strong, they often 
end in being coarse. It is the untutored zeal of the Storm 


and Stress period over again. Would that a second classi- 


cal period might follow it, but of that there is at this day no 
sign. 

This school, like the other discontented youth of Ger- 
many, is deeply tinged with socialism, so deeply that some 


-of their work is published in Switzerland to avoid the cen- 


sorship. It is also for the most part violently and rather 
incoherently blasphemous, according to christian standards, 
which, if it‘signify anything, must mean that christianity is 
still Germany’s strongest bulwark against socialism. Holz 
proclaims himself with characteristic modesty “ the Nazarite, 
the inborn son of deity.” Gradnauer says: “I am chosen 
like Moses and Christ, I come to deliver.’ So after all it 
seems these men recognize the deity against whom, like 
fallen spirits, they rebel. With this attitude to religion they 
will naturally be iconoclasts in other fields. 

Most characteristic of these writers is their thorough belief 
in themselves. Bleibtreu makes bold to declare: “I 
neither see now, nor shall I ever see, any reason to thange 
my opinions.” This is in his preface to the “ Literary | 
Revolution.” Again in the Kampf ums Dasein der Liter- 
atur we learn that realism “has three stages which best 
show themselves in their chief representatives, the lyric in 
Liliencron, the fresh natural full-blooded painter of feeling, 
the epic in Kretzer, the socialistic novelist, the dramatic in 
its widest sense, embracing the lyric, epic, and psychologic- 
philosophic, in—myself.” Further on he says that his novel, 
Dies Irae, “ will hardly ever be surpassed in its symbolic 
significance, and fulfils completely all the artistic laws of 
the newly created genre.” And yetin spite of this rodo- 
montade Bleibtreu is a genius. . 

He and his fellows run amuck at the current literature 
bécause it is conventional and addressed in the main to the 
ladies of society whose minds he thinks by nature emascu- 
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late. The new literature must gird itself to deal with 
antagonisms of race and great questions of social order. Its 
realism is to be Shakspere’s, not Zola’s. Critics not of his 
shibboleth he treats with a contempt so fierce as to be al- 
most laughable, and yet there is a vigor and brilliancy in 
Bleibtreu’s pamphlets that we hardly find paralleled to-day 
in Germany. 

Not content with revolutionizing lyric poetry, this school 
has laid violent hands on the novel. In _ historic fiction 
Bleibtreu has made the wars of the two Napoleons his 
peculiar field. Dées /rae, “a realistic epic of the world’s 
history ’” deals with the French war, and in its graphic pic- 
ture of Sedan affords interesting material for comparison 
with Zola’s “ Débacle.” The same versatile writer has given 
us a Nibelungen story of which he allows that “the 
technique is incomplete,” and has attempted the exotic in 
* Norway Tales.” He has also done striking work in his- 
toric literary criticism. 

Far less extravagant than Bleibtreu, though essentially of 
his school, is Wildenbruch, who in his dramas has tried to do 
for the national spirit what Dahn and Freytag have done in 
their novels. Die Quitzows and Die Karolinger are remark- 
able literary expressions of the personified Prussian spirit. 
In short stories, too, Wildenbruch shows great originality in 
tragic development.’ Another dramatist of as great power 
and perhaps greater promise is Sudermann, whose Zhre 
and Sodom’s Ende achieved sensational success, while his 
best novels, for instance, Aatzensteg, Frau Sorge, and 
Lolanthe’s Hochzeit are hardly less admirable in technique 
and power, coupled in the last case with original humor of 
a high order. Sudermann is certainly the most promising 
of the new realists. 

The most thorough-going writers of fiction in the new 
school are Hauptmann, who is the most brutal of the group 
but not without power, and Kretzer, “ another whom Zola has 


'For instance Die Astronomen, Vor den Schranken, Franceska von 
Rimini. 
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quite spoiled,” as a sad critic tells us, a man of remarkable 
strength in portraying the fierce instincts of the proletariat,and 
a pessimist with much bitterness of indignation at what seem 
to him social wrongs. “ Such strength of soul-painting, such 
depth of characterization, such power of passion, such reck- 
less energy and dauntlessness in the poetic grasp of the 
most fearful sufferings and sins, such a Shaksperian tragic 
sweep, has never yet been seen in German literature,” says 
Bleibtreu’ and there is truth mingled with the obvious 
exaggeration. The titles of his books are significant, 
“The Deceived,” “The Ruined,” (Die Verkommenen), 
* The Socialist Tornado,” “Three Women,” this last per- 
haps the best of all unless we prefer Mezster Timpe. But it 
is foolish to presume to measure Kretzer with Zola. He 
shares with the great Frenchman a certain carelessness in 
rhetoric, he makes new words and misuses old ones, as 
does Zola. Germinal and Die Verkommenen offer the near- 
est subjects of comparison, but Kretzer never attains Zola’s 
wide sweep and epic grandeur. 

In general we may say of German literature since the 
French war that apart from science and history, with its hand- 
maid fiction, work has not yet been produced in any field 
that might lead us to see in it either the fulfilment or the 
promise of a classical period. In some departments it has 
fallen again under French influence, in none does it testify 
to a healthy development of the nation’s esthetic taste or 
social and moral life. 


B. W. WELLS. 


' Revolution in der Literatur, p. 37. 
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THE NAMING OF THE CAROLINAS. 


We do not remember that we have seen anywhere a dis- 
cussion as to whether Charles LX. of France or Charles I. 
of England gave his name to the province of Carolina. 
The question is one on which even the text-books designed 
for our academies will be found to hold opposite views. It 
is therefore, we think, worth while to go over the evidence 
on each side carefully so as to give at least a basis for his- 
torical opinions, if indeed we cannot arrive at a judgment 
ourselves. Such an investigation is the more especially 
necessary in view of a certain revival of interest in their 
history which Carolinians are now manifesting. If, as 
seems likely, the history of Carolina is soon to be rewritten 
on the basis of newly collected facts, it will at least be ne- 
cessary to decide whence the province had its name. 

We shall first give the historical facts on which the re- 
spective claims are based. On the side of the French 
theory they are these: 

In 1562 Ribaut, obeying orders from Coligny, led a 
Huguenot colony to America and settled near what is 
now Port Royal, South Carolina. He built a fort which in 
honor of Charles IX., then King of France, was called 
Charles-fort. The leader of the expedition having returned 
to France, the colonists, after a year’s sojourn in this place, | 
became discouraged, and constructing a rude ship managed 
to reach their European homes. This was the only attempt 
of the French to plant a colony in the territory which after- 
wards became Carolina. 

It was not, however, the last attempt near this region. In 
1564, Laudonniere brought over a Huguenot colony which he 
planted on the banks of the St. John’s river, in the present 
State of Florida. This he called Fort Caroline. We need 
not repeat here its tragic fate at the hands of Melendez. 
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We are interested only to know that its existence continued 
but little longer than a year, and that with its disappearance 
went all French attempts to settle the southeast coast of 
North America. 

The English claims rest on the grants of Charles I. and 
Charles II., kings of England, by which the territory of 
Carolina was granted first to Sir Robert Heath in 1629, and, 
that grant having lapsed for want of settlement, secondly to 
the eight noblemen who, in 1663, were constituted the Lords 
Proprietors of Carolina. In the Heath grant we find these 
words: ‘* Know then we of our free grace certain knowledge 
and meere motion doe think fit to erect the sayd Region 
Territory & Isles into a Province & by the fulness of our 
power & kingly authority for us our heirs & successors, we 
doe erect and incorporate them into a province & name the 
same Carolina’ or the province of Carolina & the aforesaid 
Isles the Carolarn Islands & soe we will that in all times 
hereafter they shall be named.” * 

The king seems to have forgotten by 1663 that the 
province had possessed a name, or if he remembered it, he 
ignored the fact; for we find in the later grant the follow- 
ing: “Know ye, that we of our further grace, certain 
knowledge, and meer motion, have thought fit to erect the 
same tract of ground, county, and island, into a province, 
and out of the fulness of our royal power and prerogative, 


'It is noteworthy that in this grant the name is mentioned eleven times, 
and that the spelling in two places—those just quoted—is “ Carolina,” while 
it is in the nine other places “ Carolana.” The cause of this discrepancy is 
not known to us, It was this grant that, in 1696, came into the hands of Dan- 
iel Coxe. This gentleman saw the hopelessness of claiming the settled por- 
tions of the province and set about to get possession of that portion which 
lay beyond the mountains. This he called Carolana. He published a de- 
scription of this region in which he said: “ Carolana and Carolina are two 
distinct though bordering provinces, the east of Caro/ana joining to the 
west of Carolina.” When, he gives the bounds of his Carolana he gives 
those of the Heath grant, and he adds, “ It comprehends within its bounds 
the greatest part of the province of Carolina.”” When, however, he describes 
the physical features of the country, he deals chiefly with the region lying in 
the Mississippi basin. (cf. B. F. French: Hist. Coll.of La. U1. pp.223-4.) 

® Colonial Records of N.C. Vol.1., p.7- 
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we do, for us, our heirs and successors, erect, incorporate 
and ordain the same into a province, and call it the Province 
of Carolina, and so from henceforth will have it called.” ' 
It was under this grant that the colony was finally settled, 
and from this time the name “ Carolina” was used. 

In searching the records on the basis of these facts we 
have been led to a conclusion in favor of the English claim. 
The reasons for rejecting the French theory are as follows: 

The French did not associate the name of their king, 
Charles IX., with the region, but with two small forts only. 
Laudonniére, who accompanied the former expedition as an 
officer and who led the latter, has left an account of both at- 
tempts.” He calls the entire region from the southern ex- 
tremity of Florida to the fiftieth degree of north latitude, New 
France, following the name given to that region by Verra- 
zano. That particular part in which he was endeavoring to 
plant colonies he mentions by the Spanish name, Florida. 
It seems not to have occurred to Ribaut, who named nearly 
everything else that he came to, that the whole region 
needed a name. The reason is, doubtless, that he consid- 
ered that it was already sufficiently named. 

Laudonniére’s language in reference to naming the forts 
is clearly against the French claim. After describing the 
construction of the first fort and the leaving of a garrison 
there he says: “ Nous prismes congé de tous et navigeas- 
mes vers nos vaisseaux, laissan au fort le nom de Char/es- 
fort, et a la petite riviére celuy de Chenonceau.”* Of the 
second fort Laudonniére after describing it says: “ Voila 
en brief la description de nostre fortresse, que je nommoy 
la Caroline, en ’honneur de nostre prince le roy Charles.” * 

But could the names of these small forts, each of which 
was abandoned within less than two years after its construc- 

' Col. Recs. of N.C. 1, p. 23. 

*This account was published by Basanier as L’//istoire Notable de 
Floride. It was translated for Hakluyt, and may be found in his Voy- 
ages, Vol. III. 


5 Basanier, p. 38; and Hakluyt, IIL. p. 378. 
* Basanier, p. 86; and Hakluyt, II1., p. 392. 
12 
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tion, have been perverted so as to become attached to the 
region in which the forts lay ? Such a thing is conceiva- 
ble, but there is no evidence to support it. On the contrary, 
we find that in 1586 Basanier called it Florida. Hakluyt, 
whose voyages were published in 1600, used the name “ Flor- 
ida ;” and itis likely that if the name “ Carolina” had been 
used for the province he, perhaps the most distinguished 
geographer of the time, would have said something of it. 
Moreover, French and other cartographers of the time do 
not indicate on their maps \any such region as “ Carolina.” 
This part of the coast is by them indefinitely divided be- 
tween Virginia and Florida. We have examined the fol- 


lowing; Judaeis (1593), Quadus (1600), Ortelius (1570), 


The Hakluyt-Martyr Map (1587), a map in the Delectio 
Freti Hudsoni (1631), Heylyn’s Cosmographie (1656), 
Joliet’s earliest map (1673-4),' The Lok map (1582), John 
White’s map (1585), Des Liens (1566), Zaltieri (1566), 
Porcacchi (1572), Martines (1578), De Bry (1596), and 
John Dee (1580) ; and on eleven of these we find the re- 
gion called Florida. On one itis called “ La Nouv. France,” 
and on not one is it called Carolina. On only a few of 
these are the forts given.. That the region was known by 
the name given it by the Spaniards is shown by the fact that 
as late as 1663 some gentlemen of the Barbadoes petitioned 
the Lords Proprietors for leave to plant a colony in “ that 
goodly land of Florida.” * If this district had been called 
Carolina, these people, near neighbors to it, would have 
used that term. 

On the other hand there is strong evidence that the 
province was named, in 1629, after Charles I. and renamed, 
in 1663, after another king of the same name, Charles II. 

A strong point on this side is the language of the extracts 
we have given from the two royal grants. This language 
indicates that in each case the king thought he was naming 


1Those named thus far may be found in Winsor: Cartier to Fron- 
tenac; the remainder are reproduced in The Nar. and Crit. Hist., Vol. IV. 
2Col. Recs. of N. C., I. p. 39. 
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acolony. The argument is further strengthened by the lan- 
guage bearing on the same point in the Maryland grant —a 
grant which we do know named a colony. It is as fol- 
lows: “ We, of our further grace, certain knowledge, and 
mere motion, have thought fit to erect the same Country and 
islands into a province; as out of the fullness of our royal 
power and prerogative, we do for us, our heirs and suc- 
cessors, erect and incorporate them into a province, and do 
so call it Maryland, and so from henceforth we will have it 
called.” If the language of the Maryland grant was meant 
to confer a name, why does not that of the two Carolina 
grants do the same, since the language in each case is prac- 
tically identical? It is of further interest that the grants of 
1629 and of 1663 both speak of the district as being waste 
land belonging to the king’s possessions in America. No 
name is mentioned as having belonged to this waste land as 
such. 

The testimony of the Lords Proprietors ought to be of 
value on this point. Let us examine it. Ina “ Brief De- 
scription of the Province of Carolina, on the Coasts of Flor- 
ida,” published in London “for Robert Horne, in the first 
court of Gresham College, near Bishopsgate-street, 1666,” 
the Lords begin by saying: “ Carolina isa fair and spacious 
province on the continent of America, so-called in honor of 
his sacred majesty that now is, Charles the Second, whom 
God preserve.” The Proprietors could hardly have had 
any motive to say this if they had known anything of 
a French origin of the name of their province; and if any 
persons then living knew the origin of the name, these 
should have been of the number. As to their saying that 
the name was for Charles II. that need not trouble us, for it 
is evident that the Proprietors would hold as the true naming 
act the one that was in their grant, while mention of the 
former grant would have brought prominently forward 
claims to the province which it was their steady policy to 


ignore. 


'1Hawks: Hist. of N. C. Vol. p. 37. 
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Another point seems of special importance just here. Let 
us suppose that Charles I. had recognized that there was a 
historic continuity between the French attempts at coloniza- 
tion and his own intended colony; suppose that he had 
thought of using a name for the province which was known 
to have been used by the French: Does it not follow that to 
have used it would have been a tacit recognition of the 
rights of France to the country ? The case would be par- 
alleled by supposing that the king had called the province 
“ Florida,” or “ North Florida.” In such a case serious 
complications with Spain would have followed. The very 
fact that Charles I. called the region * Carolina” is good evi- 
dence that he did not know that it had previously been called 
by any such name. Had he been conscious of such a fact, 
it may safely be said that “Carolina” would have been the 
last name he would have chosen. 

The origin of the French theory is not definitely known; 
but it is likely that it was due to the French element that 
early settled in South Carolina, near the site of Ribaut’s col- 
ony, Charles-fort. These people were Huguenots, and 
coming in a later time to carry out an idea first conceived 
by their martyred leader, Coligny, and settling where they 
found visible traces of the futile plans of that leader, it 
is but natural that they should have proceeded to connect 
the naming of Charles-fort with the naming of Carolina. 
This idea was abroad quite early in the history of the colo- 
ny. As early as 1728, Stephen Godin, a name that suggests 
French origin, presented to the Board of Trade’ a memo- 
randum relating to the right of the English to take St. Au- 
gustine, in Florida. This right was based on the statement 
that “ St. Augustine is built within the limits of Carolina.” 
The French relation to the region is thus described :* “ All 
that tract of land on which Carolina and St. Augustine lays 
was first called Florida from the abundance of flowers the 
country naturally produces. It was first settled by the 


Col. Records of N. C., U1., 816. 
Tbhid., I1., 763. 
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French in the reign of Charles the Ninth, King of France, 
and in honor to him called Carolina. They also named all 
the rivers and sat down principally at Port Royal. This 
being a favorite colony of Admiral de Coligny, who in the 
beginning of the Reformation had views to establish it as a 
refuge for the persecuted Protestants, but being betrayed by 
Villegagnon and then unfortitied, the Spaniards came from 
Cuba and the Havana and murthered them all, of which the 
Admiral had resolved to take a signal revenge and was pre- 
paring for this purpose a large imbarcation at Dieppe but 
was prevented by the massacre of St. Barthelemy, wherein 
he himself was so barbarously butchered.” The Spaniards, 
seeing the advantage of the position, built St. Augustine 
“and kept there a garrison ever since and nothing more.” 
Elsewhere it is stated: “ Florida was discovered by ——— 
about 1490 for King Henry VII.” 

The glaring inaccuracies in this statement destroy its 
value as a historical narrative, but it is is easy enough to 
see the purpose behind it all. If Carolina was a complete 
province in the hands of the French, and if the Spaniards 
later settled illegally in this province then the English, as 
present holders of the province, would be justified in driving 
out the usurping colony at St. Augustine. This colony was 
a constant menace to South Carolina, and the strong feeling 
which existed in the latter province against it served to keep 
alive the French theory of the naming of Carolina, if indeed 
it did not first lead to to the invention of that theory. This 
necessity for the French theory having passed with the ac- 
quisition of Florida by a tar more valid title than that pro- 
posed by Godin, it is time to.let the theory itself drop, un- 
less some one can bring forward to support it facts stronger 
than those herein mentioned. 

Before leaving this subject, it will be proper to speak of 
the origin of the terms North, and South, Carolina. When 
the Lords Proprietors devised a scheme by which they pro- 
posed to settle their province of Carolina they laid off cer- 
tain “ counties,” each of which they constituted a separate 
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government with governor, council, and assembly. The 
settlers on the banks of the Chowan river, who had come 
from Virginia before the grant of 1665, were brought within 
a government called the County of Albemarle. Another 
- county, Clarendon, was laid out about the mouth of the Cape 
_ Fear river, but the colonists who settled there soon removed 
to the southward and united with what was called at 
first the county of Craven, but was later divided into 
Craven, Berkely, and Colleton counties. The three last 
named colonies were in what became later South Carolina. 
Only one of them, Craven, was at first organized as a gov- 
ernment. As settlers went out beyond the bounds of this 
county, the new districts were made counties, but for the 
time left under the control of the governor of the older 
county. The same process went on around Albemarle 
County. Scattering plantations gradually extended south- 
ward till the region around Pamplico Sound centained a 
sparse white population. Over these the authority of the 
government of Albemarle was temporarily extended, the 
Proprietors intending probably at some time to erect here a 
new county. 

In the meantime the Governor of Albemarle began to be 
spoken of in the commissions as “ Governor of that part of 
our province that lies north and east of Cape Fear.” In 
1672, George Fox, the noted Quaker, visited Carolina and 
returned to Virginia, having, as he said, “ spent eighteen 
days in north of Carolina.” He speaks of the country in 
another place as “ the north part of Carolina.” ’ In 1680, the 
Proprietors speak of the “ Governor o1 the Northern Part of 
Carolina ” in three different places in one letter,’ and in the 
same document we find the expression “ South Carolina.” 
Later in the same year we find in the endorsement on a 
letter of Governor Culpepper, of Virginia, the term ‘* North 
Carolina.”* The next time we meet this term is in 1688, 


1 Col. Recs. of N. C., 14 218 
2 [bid., 1., 286-7. 
3 Jbid., 1., 307. 
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and the place is the miautes of the Council of Virginia.’ 
This indicates that the Virginians first used the term. Lud- 
well, and Cole, both Virginians, used it in 1690,’ and in 1691, 
the Proprietors used it also.”. This change was necessitated 
by a projected change in the constitution,in 1691. In that 
year the Lords united all the inhabitants into one govern- 
ment over which they placed a Governor of Carolina. The 
counties were to be retained, but only as units of representa- 
tion in one assembly which was to meet in Charleston. As 
an afterthought the Proprietors concluded that if the Gov- 
ernor of Carolina found it inconvenient forthe people in Al- 
bemarle to send delegates to the assembly in Charleston, he 
he might settle the government of North Carolina as he saw 
fit. The Governor saw fit to leave the northern government 
just as it was, and after that the Governor of Carolina was in- 
structed to appoint Deputy Governors in North and South 
Carolina. The result of all this was formally to settle the 
province into two colonies. It wiped away entirely the old 
idea of county governments, It made necessary a differ- 
entiation in name.‘ 

One other point must be noticed. It has been the custom 
for inhabitants of certain of the older localities of South Car- 
olina to speak of their State as “Carolina.” What is the 
origin of this custom? So many have tried to solve this 
problem that we do not suppose we could advance a view 
with a chance of general acceptance. However, this seems 
to us the origin of the term: During the proprietary period, 
North Carolina, from having poor harbors and small land 
holdings, was not a powerful colony. South Carolina, hav- 
ing a good harbor and, consequently, a direct trade with Eu- 

'Tbid., 1., 356-7. 

Tbid., 1., 364-5. 

3 [bid., 1., 381. 

4Col. Saunders (/did., L., p. xxiv.,) says that at first “ North Carolina ” 
referred to that part of the colony which was between 36 degrees and 36 de- 
grees, 30 minutes, north latitude, and my friend Dr. K. P. Battle, of the 
State University, tells me he once saw something which he thought con- 


firmed this view. This is good authority, but I have not chanced upon the 
substantiating statement. 
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rope, soon rose into prominence. It thus came about that 
this latter colony was often meant when we «find the word 
“ Carolina,” just as Europeans often mean the United States 
when they speak of “* America.” The early records contain 
many such uses of the term. This was aided by the custom 
of appointing a Governor of Carolina who might appoint 
deputies in each colony. As a matter of fact, he usually ap- 
pointed a deputy in North Carolina, but ruled in South Car- 
olina himself. Consequently the presiding officer of the lat- 
ter government was really Governor of Carolina.  Al- 
though this condition was abolished in 1710, and although 


after 1730, when the Cape Fear river began to be settled, 


North Carolina grew rapidly till it outranked its neighbor in 
importance, the old habit was not entirely lost, and may be 
found extensively followed to this day. 

Joun S. Basser. 
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NATIONAL LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


In National Life and Character ; a Forecast,’ Mr, Charles 
H. Pearson, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and 
sometime Minister of Education in Victoria, has produced 
one of the most notable books of the end of the cen- 
tury. Mr. Pearson is not always quite so careful as he 
might be about his facts; many of the conclusions he draws 
from them seem somewhat strained; and with much of his 
forecast most of us would radically disagree. Nevertheless, 
no one ¢an read this book without feeling his thinking pow- 
ers greatly stimulated; without being forced to ponder 
problems of which he was previously wholly ignorant, or 
which he but half understood ; and without realizing that he 
is dealing with the work of a man of lofty thought and of 
deep and philosophic insight into the world-forces of the 
present. 

Mr. Pearson belongs to the melancholy or pessimist 
school, which has become so prominent in England during 
the last two or three decades, and which has been repre- 
sented there for half acentury. In fact the note of despon- 
dency seems to be the dominant note among Englishmen of 
high cultivation at the present time. It is as marked among 
their statesmen and publicists as among their men of letters, 
Mr. Balfour being particularly happy in his capacity to ex- 
press in good English, and with much genuine elevation of 
thought, a profound disbelief in nineteenth century prog- 
ress, and an equally profound distrust of the future toward 
which we are all travelling. 

For much of this pessimism and for many of the prophe- 
cies which it evokes, there is no excuse whatsoever. There 
may possibly be good foundation for the pessimism as to the 
future shown by men like Mr. Pearson; but hitherto the 


1 London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1893. 
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writers of the stamp of the late “ Cassandra” Greg who have 
been pessimistic about the present, have merely betrayed their 
own weakness or their own incapacity to judge contem 
porary persons and events. The weakling, the man who 
cannot struggle with his fellow men and with the conditions 
that surround him, is very apt to think these men and these 
conditions bad; and if he has the gift of writing, he puts 
these thoughts down at some length on paper. Very strong 
men, moreover, if of morose and dyspeptic temper, are apt 
to rail at the present, and to praise the past, simply because 
they do not live in it. To any man who will consider the 
subject simply from a scientific point of view, with a desire to 
get at the truth, it is needless to insist on the fact that at no 
period of the world’s history has there been so much happi- 
ness generally diffused among mankind as now. 

At no period of the world’s history has life been so full 
of interest and of possibilities of excitement and enjoyment 


as for us who live in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 


tury. This is not only true as far as the working classes 
are concerned, but it is especially true as regards the men 
of means, and above all of those men of means who also 
possess brains and ambition. Never before in the world’s 
history have there been such opportunities thrown open to 
men, in the way of building new commonwealths, exploring 
new countries, conquering kingdoms, and trying to adapt 
the governmental policy of old nations to new and strange 
conditions. The half century which is now closing, has held 
out to the people who have dwelt therein, some of the great 
prizes of history. Abraham Lincoln and Prince Bismarck 
have taken their places among the world’s worthies. Mighty 
masters of war have arisen in America, in Germany, in Russia ; 
Lee and Grant, Jackson and Farragut, Moltke, Skobeleff, 
and the Red Prince. The work of the chiefs of mechanical 
and electrical invention has never been equalled before, 
save perhaps by what was done in the first half of this same 
century. Never before have there been so many opportuni- 
ties for commonwealth builders; new States have been 
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pitched on the banks of the Saskatchewan, the Columbia, 
’ the Missouri, and the Colorado, on the seacoast of Austra- 
lia, and in the interior of Central Africa. Vast regions have 
been won by the sword. Burmah and Turkestan, Egypt 
and Matabeleland, have rewarded the prowess of English 
and Russian conquerors, exactly as when the glory of Rome 
was at its height, remote Mediterranean provinces furnished 
triumphs to the great military leaders of the Eternal City. 
English administrators govern subject empires greater than 
those conquered by Alexander. In letters no name has 
been produced that will stand with the first half dozen of all 
literature, but there have been very many borne by men 
whose effect upon the literatures of their own countries has 
been profound, and whose works will last as long as the 
works of any men written in the same tongues. In science 
even more has been done; Darwin has fairly revolutionized 
thought; and many others stand but a step below him. 

All this means only that the opportunities have been 
exceptionally great for the men of exceptionally great pow- 
ers; but they have also been great for the men of ordinary 
powers. The working man is, on the whole, better fed, better 
clothed, better housed, and provided with greater opportu- 
nities for pleasure and for mental and spiritual improvement 
than ever before. The man with ability enough to become a 
lawmaker has the fearful joy of grappling with problems as 
important as any the administrators and legislators of the 
past had to face. The ordinary man of adventurous tastes 
and a desire to get all out of life that can be gotten, is be- 
yond measure better off than were his forefathers of one, 
two, or three centuries back. He can travel round the 
world ; he can dweil in any country he wishes; he can ex- 
plore strange regions ; he can spend years by himself in the 
wilderness, hunting great game; he can take part in a cam- 
paign here and there. Whithersoever his tastes lead him, 
he finds that he has far greater capacity conferred upon 
him by the conditions of nineteenth century civilization to 
do something of note than ever a man of his kind had be- 
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fore. If he is observant, he notes all around him the play 
of vaster forces than have ever before been exerted, work- 
ing, half blindly, half under control, to bring about immeas- 
urable results. He sees going on before his eyes a great 
transfer of population and civilization, which is making 
America, north of the Rio Grande, and Australia English- 
speaking continents; which has filled Central and South 
America with States of uncertain possibilities; which is 
creating for the first time a huge aryan nation across the 
entire north of Asia, and which is working changes in Afri- 
ca infinitely surpassing in importance all those that have 
ever taken place there since the days when the Bantu peo- 
ples first built their beehive huts on the banks of the Congo 
and the Zambezi. Our century has teemed with life and in- 
terest. 

Yet this is the very century at which Carlyle railed ; and 


“itis strange to think that he could speak of the men at that 
very moment engaged in doing such deeds, as belonging to 


a worn-out age. His vision was clear to see the importance 
and the true bearing of England’s civil war of the seven- 
teenth century, and yet he remained mole-blind to the 
vaster and more important civil war waged before his very 
eyes in nineteenth century America. The heroism of 
Naseby and Worcester and Minden hid from him the heroism 
of Balaklava and Inkerman, of Lucknow and Delhi. He 
could appreciate at their worth the campaigns of the Seven 
Years’ War, and yet could hardly understand those waged 
between the armies of the Potomac and of Northern Vir- 
ginia. He was fairly inspired by the fury and agony and 
terror of the struggle at Kunnersdorf; and yet could not ap- 
preciate the immensely greater importance of the death- 
wrestle that reeled round Gettysburg. His eyes were so 
dazzled by the great dramas of the past that he could not 
see the even greater drama of the present. It is but the 
bare truth to say that never have the rewards been greater, 
never has there been more chance for doing work of great 
and lasting value, than this last half of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury has offered alike to statesman and soldier, to explorer 
and commonwealth-builder, to the captain of industry, to 
the man of letters, and to the man of science. Never has 
life been more interesting to each to take partin. Never 
has there been a greater output of good work done both by 
the few and by the many. 

Nevertheless, signs do not fail that we are on the eve of 
great changes, and that in the next century we shall see the 
conditions of our lives, national and individual, modified af- 
ter a sweeping and radical fashion. Many of the forces 
that make for national greatness and for individual happi- 
ness in the nineteenth century will be absent entirely, or 
will act with greatly diminished strength, in the twentieth. 
Many of the forces that now make for evil will by that time 
have gained greatly in volume and power. It is foolish to 
look at the future with blind and careless optimism ; quite 
as foolish as to gaze at it only through the dun-colored mists 
that surround the preachers of pessimism. It is always best 
to look facts squarely in the face, without blinking them, 
and to remember that, as has been well said, in the long run 
even the most uncomfortable truth is a safer companion than 
the pleasantest falsehood. 

‘Whether the future holds good or evil for us does not, it 
is true, alter our duty in the present. We must stand up 
valiantly in the fight for righteousness and wisdom as we 
see them, and must let the event turn out as itmay. Never- 
theless, even though there is little use in pondering over 
the future, most men of intelligence do ponder over it at 
times, and if we think of it at all, it is well to think clearly. 

Mr. Pearson writes a forecast of what he believes prob- 
‘ably will, or at least very possibly may, happen in the 
development of national life and character during the era 
upon which we are now entering. He is a man who has 
had exceptional advantages for his work; he has studied 
deeply and travelled widely ; he has been a diligent reader 
of books and a keen observer of men. To a careful train- 
ing in one of the oldest of the world’s universities he has 
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added long experience as an executive officer in one of the 
world’s youngest commonwealths. He writes with power 
and charm. His book is interesting in manner, and is still 
more interesting in matter, for he has thought deeply and 
faithfully over subjects of immense importance to the future 
of allthe human race. He possesses a mind of marked 
originality. Moreover, he always faithfully tries to see 
facts as they actually are. He is, it seems to me, unduly 
pessimistic ; but he is not pessimistic of set purpose, nor 
does he adopt pessimism asacult. He tries hard, and often 
successfully, to make himself see and to make himself state 
forces that are working for good. We may or may not 
differ from him, but it behooves us, if we do, to state our 
positions guardedly ; for we are dealing with a man who 
has displayed much research in getting at his facts and much 


_ honesty in arriving at his rather melancholy conclusions. 


The introduction to Mr. Pearson’s book is as readable as 


_ the chapters that follow, and may best be considered in con- 


nection with the first of these chapters, which is entitled 
“The Unchangeable Limits of the Higher Races.” I am 
almost tempted to call this the most interesting of the six 
chapters of the book, and yet one can hardly do so when 
absorbed in reading any one of the other five. Mr. Pear- 
son sees what ought to be evident to every one, but ap- 
parently is not, that what he calls the “ higher races,” that 
is the races that for the last twenty-five hundred years (but, 
it must be remembered, only during the last twenty-five 
hundred years) have led the world, can prosper only under 
conditions of soil and climate analogous to those obtaining 
in their old European homes. Speaking roughly, this means 
that they can prosper only in the temperate zones, north 
and south. 

Four hundred years ago the temperate zones were very 
thinly peopled indeed, while the tropical and sub-tropical 
regions were already densely populated. The great fea- 


‘ture in the world’s history for the last four centuries has 


been the peopling of these vast, scantily-inhabited regions 
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by men of the European stock; notably by men speaking 
English, but also by men speaking Russian and Spanish. 
During the same centuries these European peoples have for 
the first time acquired an enormous ascendency over all 
other races. Once before, during the days of the Greco- 
Macedonian and Roman supremacy, European peoples 
possessed a somewhat similar supremacy; but it was not 
nearly as great, for at that period America and Australia 
were unknown, Africa south of the Sahara was absolutely 
unaffected by either Roman or Greek, and all but an insig- 
nificant portion of Asia was not only without the pale of 
European influence, but held within itself immense powers 
of menace to Europe, and contained civilizations still flour- 
ishing in their prime. All this has now been changed. 
Great English-speaking nations have sprung up in America 
north of the Rio Grande, and are springing up in Australia. 
The Russians, by a movement which has not yet fired the 
popular imagination, but which all thinking men recognize 
as of incalculable importance, are building a vast State in 
northern Asia, stretching from the Yellow Sea to the Ural 
Mountains. Tropical America is parcelled out among States 
partly of European blood, and mainly European in 
thought, speech, and religion; while tropical Asia and Af- 
rica have been divided among European powers, and are 
held in more or less complete subjection by their military 
and civil agents. It is no wonder that men who are con- 
tent to look at things superficially, and who think that the 
tendencies that have triumphed during the last two centuries 
are as immutable in their workings as great natural laws, 
should speak as if it were a mere question of time when the 
civilized peoples should overrun and occupy the entire 
world, exactly as they now do Europe and North America. 

Mr. Pearson points out with great clearness the ground- 
lessness of this belief. He deserves especial praise for dis- 
criminating between the importance of ethnic, and of merely 
political, conquests. The conquest by one country of 
another populous country always attracts great attention at 
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the time, and has wide momentary effects; but it is of in- 
significant importance when compared with the kind of 
armed settlement which causes new nations of an old stock 
to spring up in new countries. The campaigns carried on 
by the lieutenants of Justinian against Goth and Vandal, 
Bulgarian and Persian, seemed in the eyes of civilized Eu- 
rope at that time of incalculably greater moment than the 
squalid warfare being waged in England between the de- 
scendants of Low Dutch sea-thieves and the aboriginal 
British. Yet, in reality, it was of hardly any real conse- 
quence in history whether Belisarius did or did not succeed 


in overthrowing the Ostrogoth merely to make room for the 


Lombard, or whether the Vandal did or did not succumb to 
the Roman instead of succumbing to the Saracen a couple 
of centuries later; while it was of the most vital conse- 
quence to the whole future of the world that the English 


should supplant the Welsh as masters of Britain. 


Again, in our own day, the histories of Great Britain during 
the last century teem with her dealings with India, while 
Australia plays a very insignificant part indeed ; yet, from 
the standpoint of the ages, the peopling of the great island- 
continent with men of the English stock is a thousand fold 
more important than the holding Hindoostan for a few cen- 
turies. 

Mr. Pearson understands and brings out clearly that in 
the long run a conquest must fail when it means merely the 
erection of an insignificant governing caste. He shows 
clearly that the men of our stock do not prosper in tropical 
countries. In the New World they leave a thin strain of 
their blood among and impose their laws, language, and 
forms of government on the Aboriginal races, which then 
develop on new and dimly-drawn lines. In the Old World 
they fail to do even this. In Asia they may leave a few tens 
of thousands or possibly hundreds of thousands of Eurasians 
to form an additional caste in a caste-ridden community. In 
tropical Africa they may leave here and there a mulatto 
tribe like the Griquas. But it certainly has not yet been 
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proved that the European can live and propagate perma- 
nently in the hot regions of India and Africa, and Mr. 
Pearson is right in anticipating for the whites who have 
conquered these tropical and sub-tropical regions of the Old 
World, the same fate which befell the Greek kingdoms in 
Bactria and the Chersonese. The Greek rulers of Bactria 
were ultimately absorbed and vanished, as perhaps the Eng- 
lish rulers of India will some day in the future—for the good 
of mankind, we sincerely hope and believe the very remote 
future — themselves be absorbed and vanish. In Africa 
south of the Zambezi (and possibly here and there on high 
plateaus north of it,) there may remain white States, al- 
though even these States will surely contain a large colored 
population, always threatening to swamp the whites; but in 
tropical Africa generally, it does not seem possible that any 
white State can ever be built up. Doubtless for many cen- 
turies European adventurers and Arab raiders will rule over 
‘huge territories in the country south of the Soudan and 
north of the tropic of capricorn, and the whole structure, not 
only social, but physical, of the negro and negroid peo- 
ples will be profoundly changed by their influence, and by 
the influence of the half-caste descendants of these Euro- 
pean and Asiatic soldiers of fortune and industry. But it is 
hardly possible to conceive that the peoples of Africa, how- 
ever ultimately changed, will be anything but negroid in 
type of body and mind. It is probable that the change will 
be in the direction of turning them into tribes like those of 
the Soudan, with a similar religion and morality. It is almost 
impossible that they will not in the end succeed in throw- 
ing off the yoke of European outsiders, though this end may 
be many centuries distant. In America, most of the West 
Indies are becoming negro islands. The Spaniard, how- 
ever, because of the ease with which he drops to a lower 
ethnic level, exerts a much more permanent influence than 
the Englishman upon tropic aboriginal races ; and the tropi- 
cal lands which the Spaniard and Portuguese once held, now 
contain, and always will contain, races which, though dif- 
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ferent from the aryan of the temperate zone, yet bridge the 
gulf between him and the black, red, and yellow peoples 
who have dwelt from time immemorial on both sides of the 
equator. 

Taking all this into consideration, therefore, it is most 
likely that a portion of Mr. Pearson’s forecast, as regards 
the people of the tropic zones, will be justified by events. 
It is impossible for the dominant races of the temperate 
zones ever bodily to displace the peoples of the tropics. It 
is highly probable that these peoples will cast off the yoke 
of the European conquerors sooner or later, and will be- 


come independent nations once more; though it is also 


poss ble that the modern conditions of easy travel may 
permit the permanent rule in the tropics of a_ vig- 
orous northern race, renewed by a complete change every 


generation. 


Mr. Pearson’s further proposition is that these black, red, 


and yellow nations, when thus freed, will threaten the 


dominance of the higher peoples, possibly by military, 
certainly by industrial, rivalry, and that the mere knowledge 
of the equality of these stocks will cow and dispirit the 
higher races. 

This part of his argument is open to very serious ob- 
jections. In the first place, Mr. Pearson entirely fails to 
take into account the difference in character among the 
nationalities produced in the tropics as the result of Euro- 
pean conquest. In Asia, doubtless, the old races now sub- 
merged by European predominance will reappear, profound- 
ly changed in themselves and in their relations to one 
another, but as un-European as ever, and not appreciably 
affected by any intermixture of European blood. In Africa, 
the native States will probably range somewhere between 
the Portuguese half-caste and quarter-caste communities now 
existing on certain of the tropic coasts, and pastoral or 
agricultural communities, with a Mohammedan religious cult 
and Asiatic type of government, produced by the infusion 
of a conquering semitic or hamitic caste on a conquered 
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negro people. There may be a dominant caste of Euro- 
pean blood in some of these States, but that is all. In trop- 
ical America, the change has already taken place. The 
States that there exist will not alter their form materially. 
Itis possible that here and there populations of Chinese, 
pure or half-caste, or even of coolies, may spring up; but 
taken as a whole, these States will be in the future what they 
are now; that is, they will be by blood partly white, but 
chiefly Indian or negro, with their language, law, literature, 
and governmental system approaching those of Europe and 
North America. : 

Suppose that what Mr. Pearson foresees, comes to pass 
and that the black and yellow races of the world attain the 
same independence already achieved by the mongrel red- 
dish race. Mr. Pearson thinks that this will expose us to 
two dangers. The first is that of actual physical distress 
caused by the competition of the teeming myriads of the 
tropics, or perhaps by their invasion of the temperate 
zones. Mr. Pearson himself does not feel any very great 
anxiety about this invasion assuming a military type, and I 
think that even the fear he does express, is unwarranted by 
the facts. He is immensely impressed by the teeming 
population of China. He thinks that the Chinese will some 
day constitute the dominant portion of the population, both 
politically and numerically, in the East Indies, New Guinea, 
and Farther India. In this he is probably quite right; but 
such a change would merely mean the destruction or sub- 
mersion of Malay, Dyak, and Papuan and would be of 
hardly any real consequence to the white man. He further 
thinks that the Chinese may jeopardize Russia in Asia. 
Here I am inclined to think he is wrong. As far as it is pos- 
sible to judge in the absence of statistics, the Chinaman at 
present is not increasing relatively as fast as the Slav and 
_ the Anglo-Saxon. Half a century or so more will put both 
of them within measurable distance of equality with him, 
even in point of numbers. The movement of population in 
China is toward the south, not the north ; the menace is real for 
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the English and French protectorates in the south; in the 
north the difficulty hitherto has been to keep Russian set- 
tlers from crossing the Chinese frontier. When the great 
Trans-Siberian railroad is built, and when a few millions 
more of Russian settlers stretch from the Volga to the 
valley of the Amoor, the danger of a military advance by 
the Chinese against Asiatic Russia will be entirely over, 
even granting that it now exists. The Chinaman never has 
been, and probably never will be, such a fighter as Turk or 
Tartar, and he would have to possess an absolutely over- 
whelming superiority of numbers to give him a chance ina 


war of aggression against a powerful military race. As 


yet he has made no advance whatever towards developing 
an army capable of offensive work against European foes. 
In China there are no roads; the military profession is look- 
ed down on; Chinese troops would be formidable only un- 


der a European leader, and a European leader would be em- 
ployed only from dire necessity, that is to repel, not to un- 


dertake an invasion. Moreover, China is merely an ag- 
gregate of provinces with a central knot at Pekin; and 
Pekin could be taken at any time by a small trained army. 
China will not menace Siberia until after undergoing some 
stupendous and undreamed of internal revolution. It is 
scarcely within the bounds of possibility to conceive of the 
Chinaman expelling the European settler from lands in 
which that settler represents the bulk of a fairly thick popu- 
lation, not merely a small intrusive caste. It is, of course, 
always possible that in the far distant future (though there 
is no sign of it now) China may travel on the path of Ja- 
pan, may change her policy, may develop fleets and armies ; 
but if she does do this, there is no reason why this fact should 
stunt and dwarf the people of the higher races. In Eliza- 
beth’s day the Turkish fleets and armies stood toward those 
of European powers ina far higher position than those of 
China, or of the tropics generally, can ever hope to stand in 
relation to the peoples of the temperate zones; and yet this 
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did not hinder the Elizabethan age from being one of note, 
both in the field of thought and in the field of action. 

The anticipation of what might happen if India became 
solidified seems even more ill-founded. Here Mr. Pear- 
son’s position is that the very continuance of European rule, 
doing away with war and famine, produces an increase of 
population and a solidity of the country, which will enable 
the people to overthrow that European rule. He assumes 
that the solidified and populous country will continue to 
remain such after the overthrow of the Europeans, and 
will be capable of deeds of aggression; but, of course, such 
an assumption is contrary to all probabilities. Once the 
_ European rule was removed, famine and internecine war 
would again become chronic, and India would sink back to 
her former place. 

The danger to which Mr. Pearson alludes, that even the 
negro peoples may in time become vast military powers, 
constituting a menace to Europe, really seems to belong 
to a period so remote that every condition will have changed 
to a degree rendering it impossible for us to make any esti- 
mate in reference thereto. By that time the descendant of 
the negro may be as intellectual as the Athenian. Even proph- 
ecy must not look too many thousand years ahead. It is per- 
fectly possible that European settlements in Africa will be 
swamped sometime by the rising of natives who outnumber 
them a hundred or a thousand to one, but it is not possible 
that the negroes will form a military menace to the people 
of the north, at least for a space of time longer than that 
which now separates us from the men of the River Drift. 

There is much more reason to fear the industrial compe- 
tition of these races; but even this will be less formida- 
ble as the power of the State increases and the reign of 
mere individualism is left far behind, and especially as the 
democratic idea obtains more and more currency. The 
Russians are not democratic at all, but the State is very 
powerful with them; and therefore they keep the Chinese 
out of their Siberian provinces, which are being rapidly 
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filed up with a population mainly Slav, the remainder of 
which is being Slavicized. From the United States and 
Australia the Chinaman is kept out because the democracy, 
with much clearness of vision, has seen that his presence 
is ruinous to the white race. 

Nineteenth century democracy needs no more complete 

vindication for its existence than the fact that it has kept for 
the white race the best portions of the world’s surface, tem- 
perate America and Australia. Had these regions been un- 
der aristocratic governments, Chinese immigration would 
have been encouraged precisely as the slave trade is en- 
couraged of necessity by any slave-holding oligarchy, and 
the result would in a few generations have been even more 
fatal to the white race; but the democracy, with the clear 
instinct of race selfishness, saw the race foe, and kept out 
the dangerous alien. The presence of the negro in our 
Southern States is a legacy from the time when we were 
ruled by a trans-oceanic aristocracy. The whole civilization, 
of the future owes a debt of gratitude greater than can be 
expressed in words to that democratic policy which has kept 
the temperate zones of the new and the newest worlds a 
heritage for the white people. 
_ As for the industrial competition, the Chinaman and the 
Hindoo may drive certain kinds of white traders from the 
tropics; but more than this they cannot do. They can 
never change the status of the white laborer in his own 
home, for the latter can always protect himself, and as soon 
as he is seriously menaced, always will protect himself, by 
protective tariffs and stringent immigration laws. 

Mr. Pearson fears that when once the tropic races are in- 
dependent, the white peoples will be humiliated and will lose 
heart: but this does not seem inevitable, and indeed seems 
very improbable. If the Englishman should lose his con- 
trol over South Africa and India, it might indeed be a se- 
rious blow to the Englishman of Britain; though it may be 
well to remember that the generation of Englishmen which 
grew up immediately after England had lost America, accom- 
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plished feats in arms, letters, and science such as, on the 
whole, no other English generation ever accomplished. Even 
granting that Britain were to suffer as Mr. Pearson thinks 
she would, the enormous majority of the English-speaking 
peoples, those whose homes are in America and Australia, 
would be absolutely unaffected; and Continental Europe 
would be little more affected than it was when the Portu- 
guese and Dutch successively saw their African and Indian 
empires diminish. France has not been affected by the ex- 
pulsion of the French from Hayti; nor have the freed ne- 
groes of Hayti been capable of the smallest aggressive 
movement. No American or Australian cares in the least 
that the tan-colored peoples of Brazil and Ecuador now live 
under governments of their own instead of being ruled 
by viceroys from Portugal and Spain; and it is difficult to 
see why they should be materially affected by a similar 
change happening in regard to the people along the Ganges 
or the upper Nile. Even if China does become a military 
power on the European model, this fact will hardly affect 
the American and Australian at the end of the twentieth 
century more than Japan’s effort to get admitted to the cir- 
cle of civilized nations has affected us at the end of the nine- 
teenth. 

Finally, it must be borne in mind that if any one of the 
tropical races ever does reach a pitch of industrial and mil- 
itary prosperity which makes it a menace to European and 
American countries, it will almost necessarily mean that this 
nation has itself become civilized in the process; and we 
shall then simply be dealing with another civilized nation of 
non-aryan blood, precisely as we now deal with Magyar, 
Fin, and Basque, without any thought of their being eth- 
nically distinct from Croat, Rouman, or Wend. 

In Mr. Pearson’s second chapter he deals with the sta- 
tionary order of society, and strives to show that while we 
are all tending toward it, some nations, notably France, 
have practically come to it. He adds that when this station- 
ary state is reached, it will produce general discouragement, 
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and will probably affect the intellectual energy of the peo- 
ple concerned. He further points out that our races now tend 
to change from faith in private enterprises to faith in State 
organizations, and that this is likely to diminish the vigorous 
originality of any race. He even holds that we already see 
the beginning of a decadence, in the decline of speculative 
thought, and even more in a decay of mechanical inven- 
tions. It is perfectly true that the /a7ssez-faire doctrine of 
of the old school of political economists is receiving 
less and less favor; but after all, if we look at events his- 
torically, we see that every race, as it has grown to civilized 
greatness, has used the power of the State more and more. 
A great State cannot rely on mere unrestricted individual- 
ism, any more than it can afford to crush out all individual- 
ism. Within limits, the mercilessness ot private commercial 
warfare must be curbed as we have curbed the individual’s 


right of private war proper. It was not until the power of 
_ the State had become great in England and until the law- 


less individualism of feudal times had vanished, that the 
English people began that career of greatness which has 
put them on a level with the Greeks in point of intellectual 
achievement, and with the Romans in point of that mate- 
rial success which is measured by extension through settle- 
ment, by conquest, by triumphant warcraft and statecraft. 
As for Mr. Pearson’s belief that we now see a decline in 
speculative thought and in mechanical invention, all that 
can be said is that the facts do not bear him out. 

There is one side to this stationary state theory which Mr. 
Pearson scarcely seems to touch. He points out with em- 
phasis the fact, which most people are prone to deny, that 
the higher orders of every society tend to die out ; that there 
isa tendency, on the whole, for both lower classes and lower 
civilizations to increase faster than the higher. Taken in 
the rough, his position on this point is undoubtedly correct. 
Progressive societies, and the most progressive portions of 
society, fail to increase as fast as the others, and often posi- 
tively decrease. The great commanders, great statesmen, 
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great poets, great men of science of any period taken to- 
gether do not average as many children who reach years of 
maturity as a similar number of mechanics, workmen, farm- 
ers, taken at random. Nevertheless, society progresses, the 
improvement being due mainly to the transmission of ac- 
quired characters, a process which in every civilized State 
operates so strongly as to counterbalance the operation of 
that baleful law of natural selection which tells against the 
survival of some of the most desirable classes. Mr. Balfour, 
by the way, whose forecast for the race is in some respects 
not unlike Mr. Pearson’s, seems inclined to adopt the view 
that acquired characteristics cannot be inherited ; a position 
which even though supported by a few eminent names, is 
hardly worthy serious refutation. 

The point I wish to dwell upon here, however, is that it is 
precisely in those castes which have reached the stationary 
state, or which are positively diminishing in numbers, that 
the highest culture and best training, the keenest enjoyment 
of life, and the greatest power of doing good to the com- 
munity, are to be found at present. Unquestionably, no 
community that is actually diminishing in numbers is in a 
healthy condition; and as the world is now, with huge 
waste places still to fill up, and with much of the competi- 
tion between the races reducing itself to the warfare of the 
cradle, no race has any chance to win a great place unless 
it consists of good breeders as well as of good fighters. But 
it may well be that these conditions will change in the fu- 
ture, when the other changes to which Mr. Pearson looks 
forward with such melancholy, are themselves brought 
about. <A nation sufficiently populous to be able to hold 
its own against aggression from without, a nation which 
while developing the virtues of refinement, culture, and 
learning, has yet not lost those of courage, bold initiative, 
and military hardihood, might well play a great part in the 
world, even though it had come to that stationary state al- 
ready reached by the dominant castes of thinkers and doers 
in most of the dominant races. 
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In Mr. Pearson’s third chapter he dwells on some of the 
dangers of political development, and in especial upon 
the increase of the town at the expense of the country, and 
upon the growth of great standing armies. Excessive urban 
development undoubtedly does constitute a real and great 
danger. All that can be said about it is that it is quite im- 
possible to prophesy how long this growth will continue. 
Moreover, some of the evils, as far as they really exist, will 
cure themselves. If townspeople do, generation by genera- 
tion, tend to become stunted and weak, then they wili die 
out, and the problem they cause will not be permanent; 


_ while on the other hand, if the cities can be made healthy, 


both physically and morally, the objections to them must 
largely disappear. As for standing armies, Mr. Pearson 
here seems to have too much thought of Europe only. In 


_ America and Australia there is no danger of the upgrowing 


of great standing armies; and, as he well shows, the fact 


that every citizen must undergo military training, is by no 


means altogether a curse to the nations of Continental Eu- 
rope. 

There is one point, by the way, although a small point, 
where it may be worth while to correct Mr. Pearson’s state- 
ment of a fact. In dwelling on what is undoubtedly the 
truth, that raw militia are utterly incompetent to make head 
against trained regular forces, he finds it uwecessary to ex- 
plain away the defeat at New Orleans. In doing this, he 
repeats the story as it has been told by British historians from 
Sir Archibald Alison to Goldwin Smith. I hasten to say 
that the misstatement is entirely natural on Mr. Pearson’s 
part; he was simply copying, without sufficiently careful 
investigation, the legend adopted by one side to take the 
sting out of defeat. The way he puts it is that six thousand 
British under Pakenham, without artillery, were hurled 
against strong works defended by twice their numbers, and 
were beaten, as they would have been beaten had the works 
been defended by almost any troops in the world. In the 
first place, Packenham did not have six thousand men; he 
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had almost ten thousand. In the second place, the Ameri- 
cans, instead of being twice as numerous as the British, 


were but littke more than half as numerous. In the third: 


place, so far from being without artillery, the British were 
much superior to the Americans in this respect. Finally, 
they assailed a position very much less strong than that held 
by Soult when Wellington beat him at Toulouse with the 
same troops which were defeated by Jackson at New Or- 
leans. The simple truth is that Jackson was a very good 
general, and that he had under him troops whom he had 
trained in successive campaigns against Indians and Span- 
iards, and that on the three occasions when he brought 
Packenham to battle —that is, the night attack, the great 
artillery duel, and the open assault —the English soldiers, 


though they fought with the utmost gallantry, were fairly 


and decisively beaten. 

This one badly chosen premise does not, however, upset 
Mr. Pearson’s conclusions. Plenty of instances can be 
taken from our war of 1812 to show how unable militia are 
to face trained regulars; and an equally striking example 
was that afforded at Castlebar, in Ireland,in 1798, when a 

‘few hundred French regulars attacked with the bayonet and 

drove in headlong flight from a very strong position, de- 
fended by a powerful artillery, five times their number of 
English, Scotch, and Irish militia. 

In Mr. Pearson’s fourth chapter he deals, from a very 
noble standpoint, with some advantages of national feeling. 
With this chapter and with his praise of patriotism, and par- 
ticularly of that patriotism which attaches itself to the 
whole country, and not to any section of it, we can only ex- 
press our hearty agreement. 

In his fifth chapter, on “ The Decline of the Family,” 
he sets forth, or seems to set forth, certain propositions 
with which I must as heartily disagree. He seems 
to lament the change which is making the irrespon- 
sible despot as much of an anomaly in the family as 
in the State. He seems to think that this will weaken 
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the family. It may do so, in some instances, exactly as 
the abolition of a despotism may produce anarchy ; 
but the movement is essentially as good in one case 
as in the other. To all who have known really happy fam- 
ily lives, that is to all who have known or have witnessed 
the greatest happiness which there can be on this earth, it 
is hardly necessary to say that the highest ideal of the fam- 
ily is attainable only where the father and mother stand to 
each other as lovers and friends, with equal rights. In these 
homes the children are bound to father and mother by ties 
of love, respect, and obedience, which are simply strength- 
ened by the fact that they are treated as reasonable beings 
with rights of their own, and that the rule of the household 
is changed to suit the changing years, as childhood passes 
into manhood and womanhood. In such a home the family 


is not weakened; it is strengthened. This is no unattaina- 


ble ideal. Every one knows hundreds of homes where it is 


more or less perfectly realized, and it is an ideal incompa- 


rably higher than the ideal of the beneficent autocrat which 
it has so largely supplanted. 

The final chapter of Mr. Pearson's book is entitled * The 
Decay of Character.” He believes that our world is be- 
coming a world with less adventure and energy, less bright- 
ness and hope. He believes that all the great books have 
been written, all the great discoveries made, all the great 
deeds done. He thinks that the adoption of State socialism 
in some form will crush out individual merit and the higher 
kinds of individual happiness.. Of course, as to this, all that 
can be said is that men differ as to what will be the effect of 
the forces whose working he portrays, and that most of us 
who live in the American democracy do not agree with 
him. It is to the last degree improbable that State social- 
ism will ever be adopted in its extreme form, save in a few 
places. It exists, of course, to a certain extent wherever a 
police force and a fire department exist; and the sphere 
of the State’s action may be vastly increased without in any 
way diminishing the happiness of either the many or the 
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few. It is even conceivable that a combination of legis- 
lative enactments and natural forces may greatly reduce the 
inequalities of wealth without in any way diminishing the 
real power of enjoyment or power for good work of what 
are now the favored classes. In our own country the best 
work has always been produced by men who lived in castes 
or social circles where the standard of essential comfort was 
high; that is, where men were well clothed, well fed, 
well housed, and had plenty of books and the opportunity 
of using them; but where there was small room for extrav- 
agant luxury. We think that Mr. Pearson's fundamental 
error here is his belief that the raising of the mass necessa- 
rily means the lowering of the standard of life tor the for- 
tunate few. Those of us who now live in communities 
where the native American element is largest and where 
there is least inequality of conditions, know well that there 
is no reason whatever in the nature of things why, in the 
future, communities should not spring up where there shall 
be no great extremes of poverty and wealth, and 
where, nevertheless, the power of civilization and the 
chances for happiness and for doing good work shall be 
greater than ever before. 

As to what Mr. Pearson says about the work of the world 
which is best worth doing being now done, the facts do not 
bear him out. He thinks that the great poems have all 
been written, that the days of the drama and the epic are 
past. Yet the greatest play that has ever been produced, 
always excepting the plays of Shakspere, was produced 
in this century; and if the world had to wait nearly two 
thousand years after the vanishing of the Athenian dram- 
atists before Shakspere appeared, and two hundred years 
more before Goethe wrote his one great play, we can well 
afford to suspend judgment for a few hundred years at least, 
before asserting that no country and no language will again 
produce another great drama. So it is with the epic. We 
are too near Milton, who came three thousand years after 
Homer, to assert that the centuries to come will never more 
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see an epic. One race may grow feeble and decrepit and 
be unable to do any more work; but another may take its 
place. After a time the Greek and Latin writers found that 
they had no more to say; and a critic belonging to either 
nationality might have shaken his head and said that all the 
great themes had been used up and all the great ideas ex- 
pressed; nevertheless, Dante, Cervantes, Moliére, Schiller, 
Chaucer, and Scott, then all lay in the future. 

Again, Mr. Pearson speaks of statecraft at the present 
day as offering fewer prizes, and prizes of less worth than 
formerly, and as giving no chance for the development of 
men like Augustus Cesar, Richelieu, or Chatham. It is 
difficult to perceive how these men can be considered to be- 
long to a different class from Bismarck, who is yet alive; 
nor do we see why any English-speaking people should re- 


_ gard a statesman like Chatham, or far greater than Chat- 
_ham, as an impossibility nowadays or in the future. We 


Americans at least will with difficulty be persuaded that 
there has ever been a time when a nobler prize of achieve- 
ment, suffering, and success was offered to any statesman 
than was offered both to Washington and to Lincoln. So, 
when Mr. Pearson speaks of the warfare of civilized coun- 
tries offering less chance to the individual than the warfare 
of savage and barbarous times, and of its being far less pos- 
sible now than in old days for a man to make his _ personal 
influence felt in warfare, we can only express our disa- 
greement. No world-conqueror can arise save in or next 
to highly civilized States. There never has been a_ bar- 
barian Alexander or Cresar, Hannibal or Napoleon. Sitting 
Bull and Rain-in-the-Face compare but ill with Von Moltke ; 
and no Norse king of all the heroic viking age even so much 
as began to. exercise the influence upon the warfare of his 
generation that Frederick the Great exercised on his. 

It is not true that character of necessity decays with the 
growth of civilization. It may, of course, be true in some 
cases. Civilization may tend to develop upon the lines of — 
Byzantine, Hindoo, and inca; and there are sections of 
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Europe and sections of the United States where we now 
tend to pay heed exclusively to the peaceful virtues and to 
develop only a race of merchants, lawyers, and professors, 
who will lack the virile qualities that have made our race 

great and splendid. This development may come, but it 
“need not come necessarily, and, on the whole, the probabil- 
ities are against its coming at all. 

Mr. Pearson is essentially a man of strength and courage. 
Looking into the future, the future seems to him gray and 
unattractive ; but he does not preach any unmanly gospel 
of despair. He thinks that in time to come, though life will 
be freer than in the past from dangers and vicissitudes, yet 
it will contain fewer of the strong pleasures and of the op- 
portunities for doing great deeds that are so dear to mighty 
souls. Nevertheless, he advises us all to front it bravely 
whether our hope be great or little; and he ends his book 
with these fine sentences: ‘ Even so, there will still remain 
to us ourselves. Simply to do our work in life, and to abide 
the issue, if we stand erect before the eternal calm as 
cheerfully as our fathers faced the eternal unrest, may be 
nobler training for our souls than the faith in progress.” 

We do not agree with him that there will be only this 
eternal calm to face; we do not agree with him that the 
future holds for us a time when we shall ask nothing from 
the day but to live, nor from the future but that we may not 
deteriorate. We do not agree with him that there is a day 
approaching when the lower races will predominate in the 
world and the higher races will have lost their noblest ele- 
ments. But after all, it matters little what view we take of 
the future if, in our practice, we but do as he preaches, and 
face resolutely whatever fate may have in store. We, our- 
selves, are not certain that progress is assured; we only 
assert that it may be assured if we but live wise, brave, 
and upright lives. We do not know whether the future has 
in store for us calm or unrest. We cannot know beyond 
peradventure whether we can prevent the higher races from 
losing their nobler traits and from being overwhelmed by 
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the lower races. On the whole, we think that the greatest 
victories are yet to be won, the greatest deeds yet to be 
done, and that there are yet in store for our peoples and for 
the causes that we uphold grander triumphs than have ever 
yet been scored. But be this as it may, we gladly agree 
that the one plain duty of every man is to face the future as 
he faces the present, regardless of what it may have in store 
for him, and, turning toward the light as he sees the light, 
to play his part manfully, as a man among men. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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A NOTEWORTHY BIOGRAPHY.' 


I regret that the space at my command will not suffice for 
a more extensive review of the delightful and noteworthy 
memoir that Dr. William M. Polk, of New York, has re- 
cently prepared of his distinguished father. I should have 
been tempted, indeed, to postpone my notice of the book in 
order to treat it with the fulness it deserves, but for the fact 
that it seemed proper for the literary organ of the university 
which Bishop Polk founded, to call prompt attention to the 
appearance of his biography and to press its claims to a 
careful and speedy perusal by all persons who care for good 
reading in general or who are interested in Sewanee in par- 
ticular. The shortness of the present review is compen- 
sated, however, by the consideration that this biography 
would need three specialists to review it in a competent 
manner. No one not a specialist in the military history of 
the late war can possibly do justice to the second volume, 
which gives the details of Bishop Polk’s career as a general 
in the Confederate army. No one not a specialist in the 
history of the Southern Church can do justice to the first 
volume, which sketches Bishop Polk’s episcopal career in his 
great missionary diocese of the Southwest and in his later 
diocese of Louisiana. Finally, no one not a special student 
of that old and picturesque civilization that characterized 
the Southern States prior to the civil war can do justice to 
either volume of a biography, which celebrates in a worthy 
way the career of one of the most admirable and typical 
products of that civilization. I should never think of laying 
claim to knowledge sufficient to rank me with the specialists 
of the two first categories, and any attempt to rank myself 


'Leonidas Polk, Bishop and General. By William M. Polk, M.D., 
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with the specialists of the third category might possibly 
involve me in more criticism than the dignity of the 
position claimed would be worth. I am forced, therefore, 
to content myself with an expression of my own per- 
sonal delight, derived from reading these two charming 
volumes, and of my own obligation to Dr. Polk for per- 
mitting me to become better acquainted with the noble and 
exalted character of his father — but for such expression no 
extended space is required. 

The first thing that strikes the reader, I think, about this 
biography is the excellent tone the biographer has uniformly 
adopted in treating the career of one so near and dear to 
him. The production of good filial biography is one of the 
most difficult of literary tasks. There is such temptation to 
introduce irrelevant or uninteresting matter, such tempta- 
tion to be over-enthusiastic and under-critical, such tempta- 
tion to indulge in the not yet outgrown practices of ancestor 
worship, that the writer of a filial or encomiastic biography 
may, without exaggeration, be likened to those fabled ma- 
riners who were compelled to steer between Scylla and 
Charybdis. Dr. Polk has performed this feat with such 
success that one feels that he has honored himself as much as 
his father’s memory. I, at least, had hardly read a dozen pages 
before I found myself in that admiring and sympathetic mood 
which is rarely evoked in the reader of an extended biog- 
raphy. Bishop Polk’s personality would probably have 
stood out and elicited admiration in spite of any idiosyn- 
crasies on the part of a biographer ; but it is very pleasant to 
be able to comprehend and appreciate his personality 
without the distracting media of obscure style and faulty 
arrangement. Perhaps the biographer might have avoided 
a perplexing succession of long footnotes and an incon- 
venient interposition of appendices between chapters, but 
on the whole, one is glad to confess that he has done his 
work with abundant knowledge and wise discrimination. 

In his first chapter Dr. Polk is mainly concerned with 
tracing the fortunes of a family which has had the honor of 
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giving a President to the United States and a great Bishop 

to the American Chu ch. He shows that the family can 

claim the further distinction of having given to the cause of 
the American Revolution two such high-minded and sterling 

patriots and soldiers as Colonel Thomas Polk and his son, 

Colonel William Polk. In tracing the careers of these two 

men, he has occasion to discuss the disputed Mecklenburg 

Declaration and has succeeded in giving his chapter an his- 
torical as well as a biographical interest. In the second 
chapter we are introduced to young Leonidas Polk, (born 

in 1806) second son by a second marriage of Colonel 

William Polk. He first comes vividly before us at 
a Fourth of July banquet held, in 1821, at Chapel 

Hill, North Carolina, (in which State his Scotch-Irish an- 
cestors settled in 1753 and from which the Tennessee mem- 
bers of the family subsequently migrated) where he won 

the prize of victory as a singer of patriotic songs. A letter 
dated two years later from the State University at the same 

place gives most valuable insight into the facilities for ed- 
ucation then afforded by a respectable seat of learning. We 

next follow the boy of seventeen to the Military Academy 

at West Point, convinced from what we have learned about 

his ancestors that he has in him the stuff of which the true 

soldier and patriot is made. We find, however, that he is 

made of even higher stuff. The story of Leonidas Polk’s 

religious life at West Point under the spiritual guidance of 
Mr. (afterwards Bishop) McIlvaine, of the heroic stand he 

took in the expression of his heart-felt convictions, is one of 
the most inspiring evidences of the innate dignity that al- 
ways characterizes a simple, virtuous, and sincere character 

that I remember to have come across in the whole course 

of my reading. One feels while reading it that if the 
decision of young Polk to leave the army and enter the 

ministry naturally seemed to his father and friends an 

abandonment of the traditions of the family, it was never- 

theless the only fitting step that a youth of such character 

could take. 
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‘The third chapter describes the life of the theological 
student at Alexandria, Virginia, his short cure of the 
Monumental Church, at Richmond, as assistant to Bishop 
Moore, his marriage to Miss Frances Devereux, his travels 
in Europe on account of his health. It is a chapter which 
while, perhaps, the least interesting in the whole book, is 
valuable in bringing out special details of character that 
enable us to form a more thorough and appreciative knowl- 
edge of the man. It was this trip to Europe that did as much 
as anything else to open the eyes of the young clergyman 
to the deficiencies of our American educational system — de- 
ficiencies which had been impressed upon him while he was 
a student at West Point —and from this time he cherished 
schemes and plans which were destined one day to find 
fruition in the university of which he was the founder. 

On his return to his native country, he found that the state 
of his health forbade him to give exclusive attention to 
his ministerial work, so he removed to Tennessee, where he 
owned extensive tracts of land and where he had many rel- 
atives of his name, and determined to become a planter. 
His life at this period is well sketched by his son, and one is 
especially impressed by the sense of responsibility toward 
his slaves which he always evinced, and by his admirable 
efforts to give them proper religious instruction. Not even 
the routine duties of a planter living in a pioneer State could 
dull the ardor and energy, mental, physical, and spiritual of 
such a man as Leonidas Polk. Whether he was superin- 
tending the making of bricks or helping Bishop Otey to 
establish the Columbia Institute for girls, he was always the 
same whole-souled, hearty man of strong mind and open 
heart. But it was not intended that his talents and energy 
should expend themselves in this narrow sphere. A call 
came to him from the General Convention of the Church to 
accept the episcopal charge of the vast Missionary diocese 
of the Southwest —a diocese covering the States and Terri- 
tories of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Indian 
Territory, and the then Republic of Texas. It was a call 
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that many a more robust man would have shrunk from, a 
call that involved the breaking up of a happy home — but 
neither he nor his noble wife shrunk from what both re- 
garded as a plain call of duty, and in January, 1839, he be- 
gan his first visitation. 

Dr. Polk has been able to give his readers few salient 
facts and ancedotes about his father’s missionary labors in 
his border diocese. The sketch he does give is of great 
interest, and one wishes that more of the Bishop’s letters 
had been preserved, for though never what is called a 
literary man, he wrote well. In the absence of much defi- 
nite information, the reader can, however, form a fairly clear 
picture of a noble figure battling successfully and cheerfully 
with a most discouraging and untoward, if picturesque, en- 
vironment. 

But in 1841, the field of his labor was narrowed, although 
his work itself was probably intensified, by his election and 
consecration to the new see of Louisiana; and at consider- 
able pecuniary sacrifice he removed with his family to that 
State. The fifth chapter which describes his life and work 
in his new home is to me the most interesting in either 
volume. I do not know where one can get a truer or 
sweeter picture of Southern plantation life—a life which had 
its limitations, but which from many points of view was ex- 
quisitely simple and picturesque and pure, capable of pro- 
ducing noble men and women—than in the pages which Dr. 
Polk has devoted to “ Leighton” and its happy inmates. 
It is really a privilege to be allowed to follow such a man as 
Bishop Polk on his rounds through the negro quarters, and 
to watch Mrs. Polk acting her réle of teacher, nurse, mis- 
tress, mother, and wife. There is no striving after effect in 
these pages, no sentimentality, no gushing—only a sym- 
pathetic picture of a phase of civilization that in the evolu- 
tion of our country and race under the providence of God 
had to pass away. 

Naturally the life of a man like Bishop Polk does not 
furnish a store of amusing anecdotes, but there is one con- 
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nected with his priestly functions that I cannot refrain from 
quoting : 

On one occasion, having been at the Red River, where an Episco- 
pal clergyman was seldom seen, he was called on to baptize a sturdy five- 
year-old youngster who defiantly resisted the sacrament unless his Fidus 
Achates, Jim, should receive it at the same time. “ Well,” said the bishop, 
“bring in Jim, and I will make a Christian of him, too.” Accordingly Jim, 
duly instructed by his mistress, was brought into the parlor; the pair went 
through the ceremony with perfect propriety, and were dismissed to play. 
Meanwhile, the friends and neighbors . . . sat in solemn state awaiting 
the announcement of dinner. Small-pox had been lurking in the country. 
Every one was excited on the subject of vaccination. . . . . Suddenly 
the circle was astounded by the reappearance of Jim, who exclaimed, almost 
breathless with excitement, “ Mistis ! Mistis! you must have Marse Tom 
baptized over again. It never /wck that ar time. He’s out yonder cussin’ 
the steers worse than ever, and says he ain’t gwine to stop for nobody!” 
The ice melted at once, and the stiffness of the circle vanished as the bishop 
turned to the hostess and said, “ A commentary on the doctrine of baptismal! 
regeneration, my dear madam.” 

Chapter VI. continues the Bishop's life to the outbreak of 
the war, butits title is a proper one—‘“ The University of 
the South ’—for this practically embodied Bishop Polk’s 
thoughts and actions during the years 1854-1861. This is 
obviously not the place to tell the elevating and pathetic 
story of the founding of a university destined for a time to 
be swept away by the ravages of war, but to be revived by 
the fostering care of another great Bishop of the Church 
and to be developed by the self-sacrifice of a few clergymen 
and teachers, most of whom have gone to their rest, along 
much the same lines that Bishop Polk and his colleagues 


had laid down after so much deliberation and prayer. The 


- University of the South, or as some of us would prefer to 


call it, the University of Sewanee, will always be the most 
enduring memorial of the life of its founder, as well as a 
lasting monument to the friendship which for so many years 
united him with his successor in the Chancellorship, Bishop 
Stephen Elliott, of Georgia, whose devotion to the cause of 
Southern education was not less hearty than that of his 
brother Bishop of Louisiana, or, I may add, than that of the 


present senior Bishop of Tennessee, Sewanee’s second 
founder. 
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Dr. Polk has given an excellent sketch of the pains taken 
by his father to secure a proper foundation for his proposed 
university, and he has furnished in an appendix documents 
which ought to convince any student that the scheme of in- 
struction mapped out was far in advance of any that had at 
that time been conceived in America. I may add that my 
researches into the archives of the university have con- 
vinced me that Dr. Polk’s sketch is thorough and satisfac- 
tory in every respect. 

Chapters VII. and VIII. take us into a very different at- 
mosphere—the robes of the Bishop, the gown of the 
teacher, are exchanged for the gray uniform of a Con- 
federate general. The first of the two chapters is by the 
Rev. Dr. Fulton of Zhe Church Standard and discusses in 
a masterly way the questions of ecclesiastical constitutional 
history and law raised by Bishop Polk’s pastoral of January 
30th, 1861 asserting ‘an independent diocesan existence” 
for Louisiana. The eighth chapter describes the overtures 
made to Bishop Polk by Mr. Davis with regard to the ac- 
ceptance by the former of a commission in the Confederate 
army, and gives a pathetic but at the same time a noble picture 
of the struggle of the man to do his duty, as he conceived it, 
toward his country and his Church. He decided, as all the 
world knows, to “ buckle the sword over the gown,” as he 
himself expressed it, and his action gave rise to criticism that 
has not yet died out. Itisimpossible to discuss the subject 
here, but I may remark that there is a poetic fitness about 
the resuming by the son of William Polk and the grandson 
of Thomas Polk of that family sword which had done such 
patriotic service, in a cause which to its last wearer was as 
much the cause of country as any cause could be. I am, too, 
heartily of the opinion expressed by the biographer in the 
sentence that closes the chapter :— 


If any man, soldier or civilian, priest or layman, after reading the brief 
statement of facts given in the present chapter, finds it in his heart to con- 
demn Leonidas Polk or blame him harshly, we “ would not die in that man’s 
company.” 
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I cannot here follow the course of General Polk from 
Belmont to the fatal out-post on Pine Mountain. His son has 
told the story simply and well, displaying loyalty to his 
father and courtesy to those officers with whom General 
Polk was brought into unfortunate collision. Abundant use 
has been made of all available materials, but the special 
critic of the military history of the war is alone competent 
to pass upon the volume as an authority in the matters of 
which it treats. I may say, however, that it seems to me 
that General Polk is completely vindicated from the charges 
made against him by Bragg with regard to his conduct on the 
night following the first day’s fight at Chickamauga, and that 
this entire second volume throws needed and valuable light 
upon the history of the campaigns in the southwest. I can 
say, too, with confidence, that I read it with an interest that 
did not flag, and that it concludes fittingly a biography 
which every thoughtful and patriotic American should be 


_ urged to read. 


W. P. Trent. 
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